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AN  EYE  IN  THE  STORM 
A Journalist  and  the  Civil  Rights  Struggle 

by  Michael  Koster 

Legendary  journalist  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editor  Eugene  Roberts  reflects  on  his  coverage 
of  the  “story  of  the  century." 


LIFE  ON  A FIRM  FOUNDATION 

by  Lisa  Gregory 

Alumnus  A.  James  Clark  combined  an  engineering 
degree  with  strong  character  and  hard  work  to  create 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  building  contractors. 


1953:  THE  GLORY  YEAR 

by  Judith  Bair 

Forty  years  ago  this  fall  Maryland  football 
reached  a pinnacle;  the  “Mighty  Terrap- 
ins" were  voted  tops  in  the  nation.  The 
championship  team  returned  to  campus 
in  September  to  remember  and  reflect 
on  the  glory  of  that  other  era. 


BOARDROOM  TO  CLASSROOM— 

AND  BACK  AGAIN  ON  THE  TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  TRACK 

by  David  Andrews 

The  quest  for  quality  that  drives  over  half  of  the  Fortune  1000  firms  has 
started  a quiet  revolution  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 


Id  technology,  like  an  attic  trunk,  has  a 
nostalgic  charm,  perhaps,  but  what 
quickens  an  engineer's  blood  is  the  scent 
of  the  new:  new  methods,  machines, 
tools,  processes,  techniques,  materials, 
technologies  and  tests  that  accelerate  the 
quest  for  the  most  efficient,  the  most 
effective,  the  most  economical,  the  most 
engineered  product  or  system  or  concept. 

The  Engineering  Innovation  Hall  of 
Fame  in  the  atrium  of  the  Engineering 
Classroom  Building  honors  alumni,  fac- 
ulty and  friends  of  the  college  who  have  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technol- 
ogy throughout  the  100-year  history  of  the  school. 

The  hall  was  opened  in  1986,  with  four  inductees,  among  them  Harry  B. 
Smith,  MSEE  '49,  and  James  A.  Clark,  BSME  '44,  MSME  '48  (and  no  relation 
to  the  A.  James  Clark  we  profile  in  this  issue).  Smith  was  responsible  for  the 
invention  of  pulse  Doppler  radar,  and  Clark  was  honored  for  his  innova- 
tions in  optical  instruments  and  the  manufacture  of  soft  contact  lenses. 

In  1992,  Robert  J.  Caruthers,  BSEE  '26,  was  inducted  posthumously  for  his 
contributions  to  multiplexing  and  long-distance  telephone  technology.  George 
Laurer,  BSEE  '51,  preceded  Caruthers.  He  is  responsible  for  the  Universal 
Product  Code,  the  scannable  bar  code  found  on  most  commercial  products. 

University  faculty  have  also  been  recognized  for  engineering  break- 
throughs in  the  fields  of  fracture  mechanics,  fluidics,  aviation,  semiconduc- 
tor devices  and  integrated  circuits.  The  range  of  research  and  expertise  at  the 
university,  from  aerospace  to  chemical  to  civil  and  agricultural  engineering 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  college,  and  a major  reason  for  its 
high  reputation. 

The  College  of  Engineering  leads  the  university  in  recruiting  and  graduat- 
ing high-achieving  students.  Last  summer  we  talked  to  some  young  engi- 
neers, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  excited  with  them  about  their  interests 
and  accomplishments.  Catherine  Hillsley  is  a third-year  electrical  engineering 
student  who  "went  into  engineering  because  it  uses  science  in  a practical  way 
to  create  things.  1 am  in  electrical  engineering,"  she  says,  "because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  departments"  at  Maryland.  Catherine  looks  forward  to 
"designing  an  instrument  that  1 could  see  directly  save  a person's  life." 

Sherman  Lo  is  an  Honors  student  who  likes  the  F-16,  math  and  physics, 
and  has  combined  those  interests  into  his  major,  aerospace  engineering.  Mike 
Lanier  graduated  in  May  in  mechanical  engineering  and  says,  "Tire  College  of 
Engineering  has  been  my  kind  of  challenge.  They  don't  stop  at  anything  short 
of  success,  and  neither  do  I.  They  don't  'let'  you  graduate — you  earn  it!" 

There's  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  students  will  find  the  way  to  a bright 
future.  It  is  thrilling  to  realize  that  they  are  part  of  the  Maryland  family,  and 
that  we  will  have  had  a small  part  in  their  success.  We'll  welcome  them  all  to 
the  Engineering  Innovation  Hall  of  Fame. 

Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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MAILBOX 


A Thank  You  to  Joe  Krivak 

Although  likely  a product  of  simple  edito- 
rial inadvertence,  I am  nevertheless  moved  to 
write  as  a consequence  of  the  splendid  color 
photograph  accompanying  the  Summer  1993 
College  Park  article  entitled  "Football  Season 
Heats  Up."  Your  close-up  photograph  shows 
an  obviously  aggressive  Maryland  defensive 
line  poised  to  engage  the  Georgia  Tech 
offense.  But  wait— look  at  those  Maryland 
uniforms,  featuring  the  script  "Terps"  on  the 
helmet.  Isn't  that  the  uniform  the  Maryland 
football  squad  proudly  wore  into  battle  for 
10  seasons,  com- 
mencing 
with  the 
arrival  of 
Bobby  Ross 
in  1981,  only 
to  be  retired 
with  the 
departure  of 
Joe  Krivak 
after  the  1991 
campaign? 

Thinking  I 

was  in  a time  warp,  I flipped  back  to  your 
magazine  cover  to  see  one  of  Maryland's  fine 
student  athletes,  football  offensive  lineman 
Steve  Ingram,  lifting  a young  child  and  a bas- 
ketball for  an  "assisted"  slam  dunk  through  a 
hoop  at  Cole  Field  House.  Curious,  I read  the 
companion  article  by  Lisa  Gregory  explaining 
how  Maryland  student  athletes  participate  in 
a mentoring  program  for  school-age  children 
called,  appropriately  enough,  "Team  Mary- 
land." Interestingly,  each  student  athlete 
mentioned,  quoted,  or  that  I could  identify  in 
a photograph  as  a member  of  the  Maryland 
football  squad  was  recruited  by  Joe  Krivak 
and  his  former  staff,  including  the  aforemen- 
tioned Steve  Ingram  (1989),  Mark  Sturdivant 
(1989),  Ritchie  Harris  (1988),  Dave  Terranova 
(1988),  and  I believe  I also  recognized  Brett 
Stevenson  (1988)  and  Jonathan  Grant  (1989) 
as  well. 

To  each  of  these  wonderful  guys,  and  to 
College  Park  magazine,  1 extend  a heartfelt 


thank  you  for  representing  my  alma  mater 
with  such  pride  and  distinction.  Wishing  the 
1993  football  squad  and  staff  all  the  best  on 
and  off  the  field,  it  strikes  me  that  Maryland 
has  long  been  a "winner"  in  all  the  ways  that 
count  the  most.  For  that,  I continue  to  thank 
Joe  Krivak  for  his  leadership  during  arguably 
the  most  difficult,  yet  promising,  period  in 
the  history  of  Mary- 
land intercol- 
legiate athlet- 
ics. I only 
regret  that  the 
university  pres- 
ident and  athlet- 
ic director  seem- 
ingly lack  in 
similar  courage, 
vision  and  leader- 
ship qualities.  For 
those  reasons,  I 
regrettably  cannot  return  to  College  Park  or 
Byrd  Stadium  again  this  season. 

Sincerely, 

Nelson  K.  Ormsby,  Class  of  75 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Plenty  of  Republicans 

Your  article  on  UMCP  Professor  Bill  Gal- 
ston  (CP,  Summer  1993),  now  a Clinton  advi- 
sor, was  exceptionally  written  and  very  inter- 
esting, even  though  it  frequently  sounded  like 
an  advertisement  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Rather  than  comment  on  the  numerous 
instances  of  Reagan-bashing,  I would  like  to 
simply  refute  a point  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Jaquith,  a UMCP  assistant  vice  president  who 
claimed  that  College  Park  "is  not  a Republi- 
can campus."  In  fact,  there  are  several  profes- 
sors who  are  affiliated  with  GOP  legislators 
or  organizations. 

Mr.  Jaquith  seems  to  forget  that  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  won  two 
of  the  past  three  mock  student  elections  at  our 
campus.  Our  College  Republican  club  cur- 
rently has  more  members  than  its  Democratic 
counterpart— nearly  300.  There  is  an  active 


GOP  spirit  at  this  university. 

Regardless,  1 look  forward  to  reading  a 
similar  article  on  the  next  Republican  admin- 
istration! 

David  Marks 

President,  College  Republicans 

College  Park,  Md. 

A Warm  Welcome 

Just  a note  to  let  you  and  my  fellow  alums 
know  that  it  has  become  much  warmer  in 
College  Park  the  past  three  years.  No,  not  the 
global  kind— the  human  kind! 

Since  President  Kirwan  and  his  campus- 
administrator  colleagues  came  up  with  estab- 
lishing the  campus  Visitor  Center  as  one  of 
five  UMCP  initiatives  in  1989,  campus  visitors 
have  received  warmer  receptions  than  ever 
before. 

Our  first  visitor  showed  up  at  our  Visitor 
Center,  incorporated  within  "The  Dairy"  on 
Route  1,15  minutes  after  we  opened  our 
doors  on  Sept.  4, 1990,  and  we've  averaged 
over  13,300  visitors  annually  since. 

While  almost  half  of  our  visitors  have 
been  prospective  students  and  their  families, 
the  remainder  run  the  gamut  from  visiting 
professors  giving  a lecture  to 
sightseers  heading  for  the 
White  House.  We  take  care 
of  each  visitor. 

In  addition,  we  accom- 
modate callers  who  need 
directions  to  UMCP  and 
have  developed  texts  and 
maps  for  self-guided  campus 
driving  and  walking  tours. 

Other  materials  offered  include  admissions 
applications,  Metro  bus/rail  schedules, 
downtown  College  Park  merchant  maps  and 
state  of  Maryland  maps.  We'll  even  call  the 
University  Police  to  help  you  get  the  keys  that 
you  accidentally  locked  inside  your  car! 

So,  all  you  alumni,  be  sure  to  stop  by  and 
see  us  when  you're  back  on  campus— you'll 
be  welcomed  back  warmly! 

Nick  Kovalakides,  B.S.  '61,  M.A.  '68 

Campus  Visitor  Advocate  at  UMCP 
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uring  this  academic  year  our  College  of 
Engineering  will  be  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial year  of  research,  instruction 
and  service  to  Maryland  and  the 
world.  The  many  successes  the  college 
has  enjoyed  over  the  last  century  are 
summarized  in  this  issue  of  College  Park 
magazine.  They  are  testimony  to  the 
talents  and  energies  of  several  genera- 
tions of  faculty,  staff  and  students,  as 
well  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  original 
land-grant  model  of  education  on  which 
the  University  of  Maryland  was  founded  roughly  half  a century  earlier. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  land-grant  college  was  that  pure  research,  applied 
research  and  instruction  formed  a mutually 
enriching  and  sustaining  set  of  activities. 

Although  the  words  "symbiotic"  and  "syn- 
ergistic" were  not  in  vogue  in  those  days, 
both  terms  convey  what  the  land-grant 
model  of  research  and  education  was  all 
about.  As  the  results  of  original  research 
were  put  to  practical  use  in  order  to  solve 
real-world  problems,  those  advances  stimu- 
lated in  turn  other  lines  of  research.  And  as 
students  were  brought  up  from  the  intro- 
ductory levels  to  the  most  advanced  stages 
of  research,  a new  generation  of  scholars, 
teachers  and  researchers  was  made  avail- 
able to  sustain  the  process  into  the  future. 

The  fruits  of  this  distinctly  American  approach  to  higher 
education  are  now  visible  all  around  us;  in  the  innovation 
and  enormous  increases  in  productivity  in  agriculture — in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  "green  revolution"  around  the 
world,  in  an  array  of  new  and  powerful  disease-fighting 
drugs  and  innovative  medical  technologies,  in  the  computerizing  of  virtu- 
ally all  facets  of  our  society,  of  improvements  in  transportation  of  all 
types,  in  the  development  of  radar  technology  and  the  weapons  required 
for  our  national  defense,  and  in  the  communication  revolution  that  is  now 
changing  our  daily  way  of  life  at  a dizzying  pace.  University  laboratories 
and  researchers  played  key  roles  in  each  of  these  areas  of  development. 

But  while  the  enormous  value  of  the  nation's  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  has  been  more  than  amply  demonstrated  over  the  last  centu- 
ry, in  recent  years  the  students  required  to  sustain  the  advancement  of 
research  into  the  next  generation  have  been  in  very  short  supply.  This  is 
especially  true  for  women  and  members  of  minorities  who  have  tradi- 
tionally been  underrepresented  in  the  fields  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering.  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  these 
practices  more  than  a century  ago,  "In  all  things  of  any  difficulty  and 


importance,  those  who  can  do  them  well  are  fewer  than  the  need  . . . and 
any  limitation  of  the  field  of  selection  deprives  society  of  some  chances  of 
being  served  by  the  competent." 

In  recent  years  our  College  of  Engineering  has  become  a national  leader 
in  the  development  of  programs  to  encourage  women  and  minority  high 
school  students  to  pursue  academic  careers  in  science,  mathematics  and 
engineering.  For  each  of  the  last  five  years  it  has  sponsored  a series  of 
summer  programs  to  introduce  women  and  minority  students  to  the 
challenges  and  excitement  of  the  world  of  engineering.  These  programs 
enroll  approximately  30  students  each  and  offer  six  weeks  of  intensive 
course  work,  six  college  credits,  and  contacts  with  engineering  profes- 
sionals within  and  outside  the  university.  Each  year  five  to  seven  stu- 
dents in  each  program  have  chosen  to  enroll  in  our  college,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  all  the  students  in  the  summer  programs  have  gone  on  to  study 
engineering  at  some  institution. 

The  Young  Scholars  program  is  a com- 
plementary activity  funded  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  and  administered  by 
the  Institute  for  Systems  Research  in  our 
College  of  Engineering.  This  program  is 
designed  to  identify  the  most  promising 
science  and  mathematics  students  and  to 
introduce  them  to  the  field  of  engineering. 
Twenty  students  enrolled  in  this  highly 
competitive  program  last  year;  all  subse- 
quently enrolled  in  an  engineering  pro- 
gram; and  eight  of  the  20  are  now  engi- 
neering students  at  College  Park. 

The  college  also  now  houses  a Center  for 
Minorities  in  Engineering  which  works  closely  with 
African  American,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American  stu- 
dents through  a variety  of  tutoring,  mentoring  and  advis- 
ing programs.  A two-week  program  for  all  minority  engi- 
neering students  at  the  start  of  each  year  helps  to  create 
support  networks,  both  while  still  enrolled  as  undergraduates  and  after 
they  have  assumed  professional  positions.  The  center's  programs  have 
enabled  the  college  to  achieve  higher  retention  and  graduation  rates  for 
its  minority  students  than  any  other  academic  unit  at  the  university. 

Thanks  in  part  to  programs  such  as  these,  the  College  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  can  look  toward  its  second  century  with  con- 
fidence that  the  achievements  of  its  first  100  years  are  merely  a prologue 
to  the  many  great  things  yet  to  come.  On  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  faculty  and  staff  at  the  university,  I want  to  extend  to  the  college,  its 
faculty,  staff  and  students,  my  congratulations  on  the  centennial  year  and 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

William  E.  Kirwan 

President,  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 


More  women  are  being 
recruited  to  engineering 
through  targeted  programs 
for  high  school  students. 
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Maryland  at  College  Park  students— from 
diverse  racial,  economic  and  educational 
backgrounds. 

The  students  participated  in  community 
service  activities  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  in  Baltimore,  including:  supervis- 
ing recreation  programs;  renovating  play- 
grounds and  parks;  cleaning  up  trails  and 
streams;  educating  children  on  basic  life 
skills,  safety,  self-sufficiency  and  health 
issues;  teaching  job-search  strategies;  and  pro- 
moting drug  awareness. 

Four  university  student  athletes,  also 
members  of  the  Team  Maryland  community 
outreach  program,  coached  and  administered 
Clinton's  Physical  Fitness  Test.  Nearly  750 
children  passed  the  test  and  were  awarded 
certificates. 

MPOWER  participants  received  intense 
leadership  skills  training  by  taking  a three- 
credit  college  course  sponsored  by  the  univer- 
sity—"Leadership,  Social  Responsibility  and 
Citizenship."  The  course  explored  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Summer  of  Service  experience 
to  citizenship  and  effective  social  change. 

The  university  also  awarded  a four-year 
national  service  scholarship  to  a hr  ^ 
high  school  student  participating  ; | r 

in  the  MPOWER  program.  v ~n  ■ 

—Jennifer  Christman  \ 


President  Clinton  Visits 
Campus  for  Summer  of 
Service  Forum 


President  Clinton  first  visited  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  in  1963  as  a delegate  to 
the  American  Legion's  Boys  Nation 
program  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Three  decades  later,  Clinton,  who  vis- 
ited the  campus  a second  time  during  the 
1992  Democratic  presidential  candidates' 
debate,  returned  for  his  third  campus 
visit.  This  time  he  came  in  support  of  his 
own  program— the  national  service  ini- 
tiative, which  is  designed  to  help  college 
students  finance  their  education  by 
rebuilding  and  improving  communities 
through  public  service. 

On  Aug.  31  the  College  Park  campus  hosted 
the  Summer  of  Service  forum,  where  180  partic- 
ipants representing  16  pilot  programs  met  with 
President  Clinton  to  report  their  Summer  of 
Service  experiences. 

"This  campus  has  a special  meaning  in  my 
life,"  Clinton  said,  explaining  his  first  campus 
visit.  "The  first  time  I visited  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  30  years  ago  this  summer,  when 
I was  a delegate  from  my  home  state  of 
Arkansas  to  the  American  Legion  Boys  Nation 
Program ...  I met  President  Kennedy  then  and 
members  of  Congress,  and  had  my  eyes 
opened  to  a whole  world  of  possibility . . ." 

Prior  to  Clinton's  visit,  President  William 
E.  Kirwan  said  he  was  "honored"  to  have 
Clinton  return  to  the  university.  "This  visit  is 
especially  important  because  it  is  a celebration 
of  young  people  in  service  to  their  community 
and  country,"  he  said. 

MPOWER,  one  of  the  programs  selected  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  Clinton's  nation- 
al service  plan,  was  developed  by  the  univer- 
sity's Center  for  Political  Leadership  and  Par- 
ticipation in  partnership  with  the  Maryland 
Student  Service  Alliance. 

The  MPOWER  program  recruited  75 
Maryland  students— 17  of  them  University  of 


1993  Solar  Race  Update 


The  “Pride  of  Maryland  II,”  the  uni- 
versity's solar-powered  car  built  by 
students,  finished  sixth  out  of  34 
cars  last  summer  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  “Sunrayce  ’93,”  a 
seven-day,  1,100-mile  race  across 
the  Midwest.  The  first  “Pride  of 
Maryland”  solar  car  finished  third 
out  of  a field  of  31  in  the  first 
Sunrayce  in  1990. 


From  left  President  Bill  Clinton  takes 
the  platform  at  the  Summer  of  Service 
forum;  the  president  talks  with  partic- 
ipants and  guests  after  the  forum;  and 
Senator  Thomas  V.  “Mike"  Miller. 
Class  of  '64,  shares  a photo  opportu- 
nity with  the  president. 
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New  CLIS  Dean  Appointed 

Ann  Prentice,  an  expert  on  information  technology  and  management, 
has  been  appointed  as  dean  and  professor  of  the  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services  (CLIS). 

Prentice  was  previously  associate  vice  president  for  information  resources 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida  and  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  man- 
agement of  the  information  infrastructure  for  instruction  and  research  there. 

She  has  published  extensively  on  issues  relating  to  information  technol- 
ogy and  management  and  her  current  research  focuses  on  the  effects  of 
technology  on  managing  such  environments. 

"CLIS  is  an  exciting  place  to  be,"  says  Prentice.  "It  has  a distinguished 
reputation  as  a leader  in  information  science.  Its  academic  programs  are 
strong  and  its  graduates  hold  important  positions  throughout  the  informa- 
tion communities.  From  this  strong  base,  CLIS  will  continue  to  contribute 
both  in  traditional  and  in  dynamic  new  ways  to  the  university,  the  state  and 
the  information  professions." 

Prentice  received  her  undergraduate  degree  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  (New  York),  her  Master  of  Library  Science  from  SUNY  at  Albany, 
and  her  Doctor  of  Library  Science  from  Columbia  University.  In  1991  she 

Dean  Ann  Prentice 
brings  expertise  in 
information  technol- 
ogy and  manage- 
ment to  the  College 
of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services. 


served  as  a delegate  at  large  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  Information  Services.  Pren- 
tice, who  was  the  1992  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Information  Science,  has  also  participated 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Bill  of  Rights  Con- 
ference and  the  Women  in  Higher  Education  Admin- 
istration Institute. 


Agnew  Papers  Released  for  Study 

The  controversial  and  arguably  tragic  career  of  for- 
mer Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  can  now  be  easily 
traced  by  scholars  as  his  papers  and  memorabilia  are 
made  available  to  the  public  at  McKeldin  Library. 

The  university's  collection,  which  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  pages  of  documents  and  1,000  pieces 
of  memorabilia,  has  been  housed  in  the  Maryland  Room 
of  the  university's  McKeldin  Library  since  March  1993. 

It  was  donated  by  Agnew  in  1974,  but  by  his  own  speci- 
fications has  been  inaccessible  until  recently. 

The  collection  documents  Agnew's  career  from  1962, 
when  he  was  county  executive  of  Baltimore  County,  to 
his  resignation  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States  in 
October  1973  after  pleading  no  contest  to  a charge  of 
income  tax  evasion. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  dramatic  events  associated 
with  the  end  of  his  vice  presidency  have  cast  Mr.  Agnew 


in  a one-dimensional  light,"  said  Jacob 
Goldhaber,  professor  emeritus  and  for- 
mer acting  provost,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Baltimore  Sim.  "This  extensive  col- 
lection will,  when  fully  accessible  to 
researchers  and  scholars,  flesh  out  the 
portrait  of  this  man,  who  had  a major 
impact  on  government  at  all  levels." 

A long-time  native  of  Baltimore, 

Agnew  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  with  a law  degree  in  1947. 

He  quickly  ascended  through  govern- 
ment to  become  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land, then  vice  president.  In  a Balti- 
more federal  court  in  October  1973,  he 
pleaded  no  contest  to  one  count  of  fed- 
eral income  tax  evasion.  He  resigned  as  vice  president 
the  same  day  under  the  terms  of  a plea  bargain. 

—Michael  Koster 


Former  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  (right) 
reviews  his  collected 
papers  with  curator 
Lauren  Brown. 
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Mastering  Survey  Methods 

The  nation's  first  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  survey  methodolo- 
gy is  being  offered  this  fall  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  through  a joint  program  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Westat,  Inc.,  a survey 
organization  located  in  Rockville,  Md. 

The  program  is  funded  by  a five-year,  $4.1 
million  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation through  a congressional  appropriation 
designed  to  improve  the  technical  skills  of  the 
federal  statistical  work  force. 

According  to  Stanley  Presser,  professor  of 
sociology  at  College  Park  and  director  of  the 
new  Joint  Program  in  Survey  Methodology, 
federal  agencies  spend  billions  of  dollars  on 
surveys  that  are  vital  to  setting  and  administer- 
ing government  policy.  But  many  of  the  pro- 
fessionals conducting  these  surveys  have  had 
no  formal  training  in  survey  methodology. 

"The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  survey 


methodology  has 
thwarted  previous 
efforts  to  formalize  a 
program,  but  we  can 
now  offer  these  profes- 
sionals an  interdisci- 
plinary approach  to  state- 
of-the-art  practices  in  the 
statistical  and  methodologi- 
cal aspects  of  surveys,"  says  Presser. 

The  program  also  will  conduct  innovative 
research  in  survey  statistics  and  methodology, 
with  special  focus  on  federal  surveys. 

The  program  will  be  administratively  head- 
quartered in  College  Park's  College  of  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences,  and  will  utilize  exper- 
tise found  in  that  college,  as  well  as  in  the 
colleges  of  Education;  Business  and  Manage- 


ment; and  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physi- 
cal Sciences;  and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Three  University  of  Michigan  staff  will 
relocate  to  College  Park,  while  other  Michigan 
staff  will  remain  in  Ann  Arbor  and  teach  in 
the  joint  program  through  use  of  a two-way 
audio/  video  connection. 

Students  who  enroll  in  the  program  can 
choose  from  two  areas  of  concentration:  statis- 
tical science,  focusing  on  sample  design,  esti- 
mation in  complex  samples,  variance  estima- 
tion, statistical  measurement  error  models, 
and  statistical  adjustments  for  missing  data;  or 
social  science,  focusing  on  questionnaire 
design,  modes  of  data  collection,  survey  man- 
agement, nonsampling  error  reduction,  and 
cognitive  psychological  approaches  to  survey 
measurement. 


Fuegi  Wins  Danish  Film  Award 

John  Fuegi,  a professor  of  comparative  lit- 
erature at  College  Park,  and  Jo  Francis,  who 
did  postgraduate  work  at  the  university,  were 
members  of  the  Flare  Productions  team  that 
recently  received  the  Danish  “TV  Oscar 
1993”  for  best  film.  The  seven-member  team 
received  the  award  for  its  one-hour  documen- 
tary, “Red  Ruth:  That  Deadly  Longing."  The 
film  is  based  on  the  life  of  Ruth  Berlau.  an 
actress,  director,  journalist  and  novelist 
whose  life  crossed  that  of  the  German  play- 
wright Bertolt  Brecht.  Fuegi  appears  in  “Red 
Ruth”  and  did  much  of  the  research  on  which 
the  film  is  based.  Fuegi,  who  has  written  or 
edited  17  books  on  the  Brecht  circle,  was 
part  of  the  first  international  production  team 
to  ever  receive  the  top  film  prize  in  Danish  TV. 

The  international  version  of  “Red  Ruth,” 
with  voice-over  by  actress  Liv  Ulimann,  also 
won  the  prestigious  Prix  Futura  Silver  Diplo- 
ma in  international  competition  in  Berlin. 


University  Coordinates  Space  Station  Collaboration 


The  East-West  Space  Science  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  has  been  selected 
to  coordinate  the  collaboration 
between  the  Russian  Space 
Agency  and  the  NASA  Space 
Station  Redesign  Team. 

This  effort,  under  the 
direction  of  Roald  Z.  Sagdeev, 

Distinguished  Professor  of 
Physics  at  College  Park  and 
former  director  of  the  Space 
Research  Institute  in  Moscow, 
will  explore  possible  uses  of 
existing  manned  space  flight 
technology  in  the  former  Sovi- 
et Union  as  an  integral  part  of 
Space  Station  Freedom. 

The  East- West  Space  Science 
Center  will  host  a team  of  leading 
Russian  engineers  who  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  consult  with  the 
redesign  team.  This  effort  is  expected  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  redesign  team,  and  it  marks 
a new  level  of  post-Cold  War  cooperation  in  space  sci- 
ence and  technology. 
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t's  Japanese  Week  at  the  Language  House's 
International  Cafe,  and  the  small  cafe  is 
buzzing  with  laughter  and  conversations  of 
students  as  they  eat  their  teriyaki  chicken.  At 
one  of  the  small  round  tables  a group  of  stu- 
dents quiz  each  other  in  French  while  taking 
an  occasional  bite.  Nearby,  a student  has  just 
told  a joke  in  Spanish,  and  his  table  roars  with 
laughter.  The  cafe  is  part  of  the  interactive  lan- 
guage program  offered  at  Language  House 
(St.  Mary's  Hall)  and  is  only  one  of  the  several 
unique  housing  options  that  the  university 
now  offers  students. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  student  interest 
combined  with  faculty  support  have  opened 
other  specialized  housing  units,  including  the 
International  House,  where  international  and 
American  students  pair  up  to  share  cultural 
perspectives,  and  the  Anne  Arundel  Hall  Hon- 
ors Living-Learning  Center.  This  fall,  Resident 
Life  will  open  for  the  first  time  its  "alcohol- 
free /smoke-free"  housing  units  throughout 
the  campus. 

"We  have  a different  mission  ...  to  sup- 


port the  students'  academic  purpose  for  being 
here,"  says  Jan  Davidson,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Resident  Life.  The  effort  to  cus- 
tomize housing  to  student  needs  and  attract 
more  campus  residents  is  in  response  to  a 
long-felt  and  now-confirmed  conviction  that 
students  who  live  on  campus  enjoy  greater 
success  in  their  academic  careers. 

A recent  study  by  campus  psychology  pro- 
fessor Roger  Mclntire  ranked  living  off  cam- 
pus as  one  of  the  primary  factors  causing  stu- 
dents to  drop  out  of  school.  Other  related 
factors  were  more  than  21  hours  of  employ- 
ment, less  than  two  friends  on  campus,  and 
lack  of  involvement  in  campus  activities. 

"Campus  employment  and  living  enhance 
the  cooperative  nature  of  the  campus  commu- 
nity and  the  student  discovers  more  of  college 
life— its  career  path  opportunities  and  intellec- 
tual and  social  diversity,"  Mclntire  concluded. 

"There  are  places  for  everyone  who  wants 
to  live  on  campus,"  says  Pat  Mielke,  director 
of  Resident  Life.  "That's  something  not  every- 
one realizes."  —Hulda  T.  Romero 


Fellowship  Program  for 
International  Journalists 

The  university’s  College  of  Journalism  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  two  sites  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  initiation  of  a Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Fellowship  Program  in  Journalism 
and  Communications.  The  only  other  universi- 
ty selected  for  the  program  is  Syracuse. 

The  Humphrey  Fellowships  Program,  begun 
in  1979,  is  an  exchange  activity  that  brings 
accomplished  professionals  from  the  develop- 
ing world,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  for  a 
year  of  study  and  related  professional  experi- 
ences. Study  concentrations  have  included 
Fellows  in  agriculture,  economic  development, 
education  planning,  natural  resources,  finance 
and  banking,  public  policy  and  urban  planning. 

“These  are  advanced  journalism  profes- 
sionals who  are  out  to  strengthen  their  man- 
agement and  leadership  skills  and  make  pro- 
fessional contacts  in  the  U.S.,”  says  Reese 
Cleghorn,  dean  of  the  College  of  Journalism. 
“We  can  offer  them  a rich  menu  of  experi- 
ences and  resources,  and  they  will  add  a spe- 
cial international  dimension  to  our  student 
and  faculty  activities.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  with  additional  funding  from  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  program  will 
host  32  journalists,  17  of  them  at  Maryland. 

Karen  Scrivo,  a former  United  Press  Inter- 
national (UPI)  Capitol  Hill  reporter  and  Associ- 
ated Press  (AP)  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
new  program,  which  began  at  the  university 
this  fall.  Ray  Hiebert,  a journalism  faculty 
member  since  1969  and  founding  dean  of  the 
College  of  Journalism,  will  be  the  university 
coordinator  of  the  program  at  Maryland. 

Hiebert,  who  is  also  director  of  the  college’s 
American  Journalism  Center  in  Budapest,  will 
teach  the  weekly  Humphrey  Journalism  Fellows 
seminar  on  news  media  issues.  Scrivo,  who  has 
18  years  reporting  experience  with  AP  and  UPI 
and  Ohio  daily  newspapers,  will  manage  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  group. 
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Maurine  Beasley  Named  Outstanding  Woman 


Wolf  Prize  Awarded  to  Gromov 


Maurine  Beasley,  a renowned  teach- 
er, historian  and  former  Washington 
Post  reporter,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
1993  Outstanding  Woman  Award  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Women's  Affairs. 
Beasley,  a journalism  professor,  specializes  in 
the  history  of  women  and  the  media  and 
women  in  journalism  education. 

"Maurine  Beasley  is  truly  a pioneer  in  our 
field  academically  and  professionally:  one  of 
the  women  who  broke  barriers  in  journalism 
before  breaking  them  in  academic  life,  a pace- 
setter and  great  example  for  others,"  wrote 
Reese  Qeghorn,  journalism  dean,  in  nominat- 
ing Beasley  for  the  award. 

Beasley's  career  has  been  peppered  with 
firsts.  In  addition  to  being  the  first  woman  to 
be  tenured  in  Maryland's  College  of  Journal- 
ism—"formerly  a male  domain,"  says 
Cleghorn— she  created  the  first  Women's 
Studies/Journalism  course  in  1975;  is  the  first 
Maryland  faculty  member  (and  one  of  the 
first  women)  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
3,000-member  Association  for  Education  in 


Journalism  and 
Mass  Communica- 
tions (AEJMC);  is 
past  president  of  the 
Washington  Profes- 
sional Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  (SPJ);  and  last  year  was  the  first 
woman  to  address  the  annual  research  forum 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

She  has  authored  and  edited  seven  books, 
including,  most  recently,  Taking  Their  Place:  A 
Documentary  History  of  Women  and  Journalism , 
which  she  co-authored  with  Sheila  Gibbons, 
who  received  her  master's  degree  in  journal- 
ism from  College  Park  and  was  a full-time 
faculty  member  here  from  1975  to  1978. 

On  campus,  Beasley  served  as  the  College 
of  Journalism  representative  to  the  Campus  Sen- 
ate from  1988-90  and  participated  in  the  Trans- 
formation of  the  Curriculum  Project  in  1990. 

Before  returning  to  academia  with  a teach- 
ing job  at  Maryland  in  1974,  Beasley  worked 
as  a journalist  for  13  years,  including  10  years 
at  the  Washington  Post. 


Center  to  Advance  Microchip  Technology 

The  university  is  establishing  a new  national  center  of  excel- 
lence for  ion  beam  lithography  research  with  the  help  of  a $7.5 
million  grant  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an  addition- 
al $250,000  allocated  to  the  university  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land's Board  of  Public  Works.  Ion  beam  lithography,  an 
advanced  high  technology  method  of  manufacturing  electronic 
microchips,  has  significant  potential  advantages  over  current 
optical  lithography  chip-making  techniques.  It  could  become 
the  technology  used  to  manufacture  the  next  generation  of  high-density  microchips  for  high- 
speed computer  and  communications  systems.  Accordingly,  the  technology  holds  great 
promise  for  economic  development  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  building  on  capabilities  already 
existing  at  the  university  in  engineering  and  information  technologies. 

"By  combining  state  and  federal  support,  the  university  will  be  able  to  establish  a true  cen- 
ter of  excellence  in  this  important  new  technology.  This  center  will  pursue  a wide  range  of 
research  and  development  projects  intended  to  support  the  efforts  of  Maryland  industry  to 
commercialize  this  technology,"  says  President  William  E.  Kirwan. 


Mikhael  Gromov,  a professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  university  who  is  widely  believed  to  be 
the  world’s  leading  geometer,  is  co-winner  of 
the  $100,000  1993  Wolf  Foundation  Prize  in 
Mathematics. 

The  Wolf  Prize,  which  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Nobel  Prize  in  prestige,  is 
presented  annually  by  the  Israel-based  Wolf 
Foundation  for  outstanding  achievements  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture,  the 
arts  and  mathematics.  Gromov  was  selected  for 
the  Wolf  Prize  for  his  work  in  symplectic  and  Rie- 
mannian  geometry  and  the  geometry  of  groups. 

Gromov,  who  came  to  College  Park  in  1991 
and  also  holds  a chair  in  mathematics  at  I’lnsti- 
tut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Scien- 
tifiques  in  Bures-sur-Yvette, 

France,  is  the  third  uni- 
versity faculty  mem- 
ber to  win  the  pres- 
tigious Wolf  Prize. 

In  1980. 

Michael  Fisher, 

Distinguished 
Professor  of  the 
Institute  for  Physi- 
cal Science  and 
Technology  and  the 
1993  University  of  Mary- 
land System’s  Regents  Pro- 
fessor, was  awarded  the  prize  for 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  physics.  Theodor 
0.  Diener,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, also  won  the  prize  in  1987. 

Born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  widely  pub- 
lished Gromov  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leningrad.  In  addition  to  the  Wolf 
Prize,  he  has  won  the  Moscow  Mathematics 
Society  Prize,  the  Oswald  Vebien  Prize  in  Geom- 
etry from  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
and  the  Elie  Cartan  Prize  from  the  French  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  He  is  a foreign  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  a foreign 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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YEARS  Of  ENGINEERING  INNOVATION 


Fantasy  is  the  farthest  thing  from  an  engineer's  heart.  In  spite  of  their  intense  involvement  with 
robots  and  space  stations,  satellite  systems  and  solar  cars,  faculty  and  students  at  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  not  interested  in  the  stuff  of  science  fiction,  unless  it  can  be  translated  into  science 
fact.  Engineering  is  innovation  you  should  be  able  to  take  to  the  bank,  says  Herbert  Rabin,  associate 
dean  and  director  of  the  Engineering  Research  Center.  It  is  not  about  imagining  a future  of  far-out 
technology  as  much  as  it  is  real-world  problem  solving.  Brakes  that  don't  fail,  shampoo  that  doesn't 
damage  hair,  levees  that  will  hold  back  raging  rivers,  satellites  that  transmit  communications  clear- 
ly and  dependably — simple  goals  with  often  complex  routes  to  their  fulfillment. 

Don't  be  fooled,  however,  into  believing  that  engineers  have  no  imagination.  Making  the  leap  from 
radio  waves  to  Walkmans  required  more  than  entrepreneurial  creativity;  to  come  to  life,  R2D2  needed 
the  inspiration  of  an  engineer  as  sure  as  skyscrapers  need  structural  support. 

Engineering  has  a romance  of  its  own,  from  the  image  of  gleaming  gears  flawlessly  synchro- 
nized, to  the  miracle  of  a multiton  space  ship  lifting — ever  so  slowly — from  its  launch  pad  at 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Putting  things  together,  making  them  work,  understanding  the  dynamics  of 
air,  sound,  fire,  water,  the  elements:  these  are  the  pleasures  of  engineers. 

The  challenge  for  the  university's  first-rate  College  of  Engineering  as 
it  celebrates  its  centennial  year,  says  Dean  George  Dieter,  is  how  to  engineer  a program  of  instruction 
for  next  century's  innovators.  How  to  convey  the  widening  theoretical  base  of  math  and  physical  sci- 
ence as  well  as  the  rapidly  accelerating  technologies  of  applied  engineering  design.  The  Centennial 
Celebration  will  of  course  pay  homage  to  past  achievements  and  outstanding  contributions,  but  the 
future  of  engineering  education  will  be  the  main  focus  of  activities  from  fund  raising  (for  Chairs  and 
endowment)  to  alumni  and  professional  forums. 
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augment  or  replace  faculty  who  earlier  had  come  to  academia  from 
industrial  careers.  Research  began  to  take  priority  over  application. 

The  pendulum  reached  another  extreme  in  the  late  70s  and  early 
'80s.  Educational  standards  had  improved,  but,  says  Berman,  "we  were 
graduating  engineers  who  had  very  little  experience  with  hands-on 
engineering  design." 

Finding  a balance  between  extremes  has  been  one  of  the  college's 
major  goals  in  recent  years.  "An  engineer  is  certainly  not  another  brand 
of  physicist,"  says  Dieter.  "An  engineer  needs  to  know  how  to  concep- 
tualize new  products  and  systems  by  using  basic  principles  and,  fur- 
ther, to  build  and  test  what  has  been  designed." 

One  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  college,  Berman  emphasizes,  is 
that  "we've  been  consistently  at  the  forefront  in  trying  new  things." 
Students,  especially  undergraduates,  have  benefited  immensely  from 
new  emphasis  on  direct  application  of  their  theoretical  training.  In 
almost  every  engineering  lab,  undergraduates  are  working  side  by  side 
with  graduate  students  and  faculty.  A co-op  program  allows  third-  and 
fourth-year  students  to  work  full  time  in  industry  for  two  semesters. 
Senior  design  classes  give  students  the  opportunity  to  solve  practical 
problems— from  waste  management  to  liquid  natural  gas  powered 
pick-up  trucks— in  a team-oriented  environment. 


The  Challenge  of  Robotics 


In  spite  of  the  androidal  charms  of  Data  and  his  "Star  Trek" 
spinoffs,  most  engineers  forego  the  dimples  when  applying  their 
robotics  skills.  Their  robots  more  likely  spray  fiberglass  or  work  assem- 
bly lines.  They  know  the  frustration  of  perfecting  an  intelligent 
machine  that  can  do  even  a fraction  of  what  humans  take  for  granted. 
Beth  Sorenson,  a graduate  aerospace  engineering  student,  has  strug- 
gled through  her  entire  college  career  with  a squat,  ungainly,  one- 
armed  prototype  named  BAT.  Short  for  Beam  Assembly  Teleoperator, 
BAT  is  being  developed  at  the  Space  Systems 
Laboratory  as  a space  robot  capable  of  repair- 
ing and  maintaining  satellites  in  a weightless 
environment.  Beth's  problem,  and  the  subject 
of  her  master's  thesis,  is  to  evaluate  which  of 
three  controllers  will  best  transmit  remotely 
controlled  signals  from  an  operator's  human 
arm  to  the  machine's  mechanical  arm. 

In  theory,  Beth  says,  BAT's  arm  is 
designed  to  have  the  same  range  and  strength 
as  a human  arm.  In  reality,  at  least  at  this 
stage,  "BAT's  arm  has  much  less  dexterity  and  control  than  a human 
arm.  It  moves  slower;  it's  cumbersome." 

Beth's  assistant,  senior  electrical  engineering  major  Steve  Wiesman, 
talks  about  the  advantage  of  seeing  theory  in  action:  "There  were  sever- 
al times  when  I learned  how  things  worked  here  in  the  lab  so  when  we 


As  he  reflects  on  the  college,  at  least  over  the  last  half  centu- 
ry, Dieter  describes  the  pendulum  swing  between  the  poles 
of  application  and  theory  that  has  been  driven  not  only  by 
new  discoveries  and  developments  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, but  by  the  Cold  War.  In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  "as  new 
science  came  to  be  applied— radar,  atomic  energy,  microchip  technolo- 
gy—the  engineers  who  were  trained  in  the  state  of  the  art  didn't  have 
the  ability  to  grasp  the  physical  principles  and  run  with  them,  fly  with 
them,  utilize  them,"  Dieter  explains.  Physicists,  not  engineers,  were 
credited  with  developing  many  of  these  new  applications. 

The  1958  launch  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik,  the  first 
orbiting  satellite,  was  the  watershed  event  that 
pushed  American  technical  schools  toward  a more 
rigorous  theoretically  based  education,  according  to 
Marilyn  Berman,  associate  dean  of  the  college.  Math 
and  science  classes  replaced  shop  classes  where  stu- 
dents had  traditionally  applied  their  knowledge  to 
actual,  not  paper,  problems.  The  college  began  active- 
ly recruiting  Ph.D.s  with  theory-based  credentials  to 


covered  it  in  class  it  was  very  clear  what  the  professor  was  talking 
about."  The  experience  helped  Steve  explain  difficult  theory  to  fellow 
students  who  had  trouble  grasping  the  material  from  lectures. 

"The  Space  Systems  Lab  began  with  the  strong  philosophical  policy 
of  including  all  levels  of  students,"  says  David  Akin,  director. 

"Although  we  exist  under  the  aerospace  engineering  department,  we 
welcome— and  need— students  from  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering as  well  as  computer  science.  At  least  30  students  have  had  a 
hand  in  this  robot." 

BAT  is  one  of  six  robots  under  development  at  the  Space  Systems 
Laboratory,  heavily  funded  by  NASA.  Recent  construction  of  the  Neu- 
tral Buoyancy  Facility  has  brought  testing  to  a new  level  of  sophistica- 
tion. The  50-foot  diameter,  25-foot  deep  tank  holds  367,000  gallons  of 
water  and  simulates  a gravity-free  environment.  It  is  the  only  such 
facility  on  a college  campus  in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  college,  in  every  department,  there  are  hints  of  the 
future  in  the  efforts  of  present  research.  Civil  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dent Rasheed  Ali  tests  adhesives  that  will  bind  the  steel  deck  plates  of 
bridges  easier,  stronger  and  cheaper  than  traditional  welding  or  bolting 
techniques.  A professor  of  fire  protection  engineering  and  former  vol- 
unteer fireman,  Jim  Milke,  and  his  undergraduates  use  computer  mod- 
els to  simulate  how  fire  behaves  in  the  closed  space  of  a room.  The  goal: 
both  safer  structures  and  reliable  fire  protection  systems. 

At  the  Institute  for  Systems  Research,  Dmitrios  Tsakiris,  who  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  Athens,  labors  over  ways  to  minimize  the  ener- 
gy consumption  of  mobile  robots.  And  in  the  wind  tunnel,  senior  George 
Wofford  monitors  the  testing  of  a freewing  aircraft  that  revolutionizes 
small  plane  design,  minimizing  turbulence  and  increasing  safety. 

Engineering  for  Industry 

The  Freewing  Aircraft  Corporation  is  a sterling  example  of  the  part- 
nerships that  have  been  established  between  the  university's  College  of 
Engineering  and  private  industry  in  providing  research  and  develop- 
ment for  start-up  companies  or  new  products. 

Through  the  Engineering  Research  Center  (ERC),  established  in 
1984,  Maryland  companies  can  find  technological  support,  research 
teams,  financial  help  and  business  guidance  for  new  initiatives.  Con- 
necting faculty  and  students  to  these  real-world  challenges  reinforces 
the  balance  between  theory  and  application  so  essential  to  engineering, 
and  fulfills  a major  mission  of  the  university  to  serve  the  state's  eco- 
nomic development  goals. 

Odile  Legeay  and  Hugh  Schmittle  had  little  more  than  an  incorpora- 
tion document  when  they  approached  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Technology  Advancement  Program  (a  part  of  ERC)  in  1987,  but  two 
years  later  they  had  put  together  an  eight-member  research  team  and, 
with  financial  support  from  Maryland  Industrial  Partnerships  (another 
ERC  component  that  promotes  research  cooperation  between  the  uni- 


Growing  with  the  Century 

When  the  first  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering was  instituted  in  1894,  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
was  a small  private  college  for  planters'  sons  and  the  engineering  cur- 
riculum focused  on  farm  machinery  and  road  construction.  Like  the 
college,  the  engineering  program  grew  steadily,  developing  a strong 
regional  reputation.  In  1936,  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  (renamed  in  1920  after  the  state  took  control)  was 
one  of  the  first  engineering  colleges  in  the  country  to  achieve  accredi- 
tation, but  it  wasn't  until  1942, 48  years  after  its  inception,  that  the 
college  graduated  its  1,000th  engineer.  "Older  alumni  remember  it  as 
a very  small  place— a few  buildings  surrounded  by  fields  of  grass," 
says  George  Dieter,  who  has  been  dean  for  16  years. 

In  1944,  the  college  moved  into  high  gear  with  help  from  benefac- 
tor Glenn  L.  Martin,  an  aviation  pioneer.  His  endowment  gift,  the 
largest  single  endowment  at  the  university  with  a current  value  of  $20 
million,  fueled  the  recruitment  of  research  faculty  and  funded  several 
buildings  and  laboratories,  including  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Wind  Tun- 
nel, still  the  most  advanced  low-speed  aerodynamic  testing  facility  at 
any  U.S.  university. 

By  the  late  '60s,  10,000  graduates  had  passed  through  the  college, 
and  graduate  programs  had  been  established  in  all  but  one  depart- 
ment. Mechanical,  chemical,  agricultural,  nuclear,  aerospace,  civil  and 
electrical  engineering  programs  provided  a breadth  of  discipline  that 
rivaled  the  finest  engineering  schools  in  the  country.  The  fire  protec- 
tion engineering  program— the  nation's  only  accredited  undergradu- 
ate program  in  that  field— initiated  a master's  degree  in  1990. 

In  its  centennial  year,  the  college  has  roughly  2,700  undergrads 
and  1,350  graduate  students  and  awarded  about  870  degrees  last 
year,  including  a record  91  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, according  to  the  dean,  now  stands  somewhere  in  the  top  10  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  300  engineering  schools,  with  highly  competitive 
admissions  standards  and  a rigorous  academic  curriculum. 

With  10  buildings  and  455,000  square  feet  of  space,  the  college  covers 
the  once  grassy  fields  of  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  campus.  A small- 
scale  nuclear  reactor,  a bioprocess  scale-up  facility,  a neutral  buoyancy 
tank  that  simulates  the  weightlessness  of  space,  CAD  laboratories,  as 
well  as  the  wind  tunnel  and  other  sophisticated  trappings  of  modem 
technology,  have  transformed  the  engineering  complex  into  a buzzing, 
throbbing,  whirring,  beeping  and  ticking  center  of  high-tech  activity'. 
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versity  and  private 
companies),  began  experiments  for  a 
hinged-wing  light  plane  that  would 
eliminate  the  danger  of  midair  stalls 
and  wind  turbulence.  The  idea  of 
freewing  is  as  old  as  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, first  promoted  by  French  aviation 
pioneer  Octave  Chanute  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  But  the  Wright 
brothers'  fixed-wing  was  first  off  the  ground,  and  the  freewing  concept 
was  lost  in  the  archives  until  Hugh  Schmittle,  a student  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy who  taught  himself  aerodynamic  engineering,  began  tinkering 
with  the  idea  15  years  ago. 

With  a successful  working  prototype  of  the  plane,  Freewing  Aircraft 


This  100th  year  may  be  the  beginning  of  a sense 
of  history  at  the  College  of  Engineering.  "We  really 
don't  have  an  archive,"  says  Pam  Stone,  associate 
director  of  the  Centennial  Year,  but  there  is  definite  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. With  16,000  alumni  and  a first-rate  reputation,  strong  ties  to  feder- 
al agencies  and  state  economic  development,  the  college  is  poised  to 
lead  engineering  education  into  the  21st  century. 

A fund-raising  campaign  is  underway  to  help  ensure  the  contin- 
ued excellence  of  the  college.  Two  endowed  Chairs,  the  Ben  Dyer 
Centennial  Chair  in  Civil  Engineering  and  the  William  L.  Crentz 
Centennial  Chair  in  Energy  Research,  have  already  been  estab- 
lished by  alumni.  Fund-raising  efforts  are  also  centered  on  fel- 
lowship and  scholarship  support,  laboratory  enhancements, 
and  funding  to  increase  opportunities  for  women  and  under- 
represented minorities  in  engineering. 

A year-long  schedule  of  events  and  celebrations  will  bring 
alumni,  faculty  and  students  together  to  honor  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  discipline  now.  Initiatives  like 
the  freshman  design  course  (see  accompanying  article),  the  Young 
Scholars  Program  which  brings  high  school  students  to  a summer  intro- 
ductory program,  and  the  strong  emphasis  on  recruitment  of  women 
and  minorities  into  the  college  are  factors  which  will  bear  fruit  and  keep 
the  college  vital  into  the  future.  As  Dieter  points  out,  "We  know  that  the 
composition  of  the  engineering  work  force  in  the  21st  century  will  be 
markedly  different  from  that  of  today,  which  is  75%  white  males.  We 
are  working  hard  to  attract  women  and  minority  students  to  the  exciting 
careers  that  lie  ahead  in  the  engineering  profession."  EH^I 

Photographs  courtesy  of  Archives  and  Manuscripts  Department, 

John  Consoli,  Mac  Nelson,  Scott  Suchrnan  and  Ira  Wexler. 


Corporation  is  now  seeking  investors  to  begin  production  of  kits  and 
assembled  planes  that  will  range  in  cost  from  $15,000  to  $40,000.  The 
company  has  recently  received  a DISCOVER  award  that  will  undoubt- 
edly spur  those  efforts.  Their  assembly  plant  will  employ  Maryland  citi- 
zens and  be  the  foundation  of  a new  and  promising  aviation  industry. 

The  Institute  for  Systems  Research,  a National  Science  Foundation 
Center  of  Engineering  Excellence,  is  involved  in  many  of  the  cutting-edge 
projects  in  telecommunications,  space  technology,  manufacturing  sys- 
tems, artificial  intelligence  and  systems  integration  that  leap  disciplinary 
boundaries  and  demand  team  effort.  Its  role  is  to 
increase  the  competitiveness  and  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  by  bringing  students  into  the 
dynamic  mix  of  government,  industry  and  academic 
research,  prepares  the  next  generation  of  engineers  for 
dealing  with  problems  in  a realistic  environment. 


The  Centennial  Yeap 
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Change  is  in  the  Wind 


Story  by  Jeff  Meade 
Photographs  by  Thomas  Pegan 
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The  following  story  is  excerpted  from  an  article  that 
first  appeared  in  the  May  1993  issue  of  ASEE  Prism, 
a publication  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineer- 
ing Education,  and  is  reprinted  with  permission. 

In  Wes  Lawson's  classroom  in  the  chemical  engineer- 
ing building  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  students  are 
pondering  how  to  build  a windmill  small  and  light 
enough  to  fit  through  an  average  doorway  and  be 
assembled  in  10  minutes  or  less.  The  structure  must 
have  a wood-frame  assembly  big  and  strong  enough  to 
generate  75  to  100  watts  of  power,  and  it  must  be  built  in 
three  months,  at  a cost  of  no  more  than  $150. 

Lawson  paces  back  and  forth  across  the  front  of  the 
room,  peppering  his  class  with  questions:  "Do  we  decide 
the  windmill  has  to  rotate  360  degrees?  Where  are  you 
going  to  put  the  alternator?  Do  we  want  to  specify  that 
it  has  to  turn?"  On  this  last  detail,  he  implores  the  class 
to  be  inventive.  "Think  about  a bar  stool,"  he  says. 

"How  does  a bar  stool  turn  around?  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you— you've  got  to  look  it  up."  At  another  point,  Law- 
son  asks  his  students  to  calculate  a windmill's  efficiency, 
using  an  equation  he  taught  them  just  the  week  before. 

The  students  pull  out  their  scientific  calculators  and  start 
crunching  numbers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  class,  the  students  split  into 
two  circles  of  eight  or  nine,  each  group  assigned  the  task 
of  designing  and  building  its  own  windmill,  based  on  the 
parameters  agreed  upon  in  the  classroom.  In  one  group, 
a young  man  wearing  large  metal-frame  glasses  and  a 
bright  yellow  baseball  cap  comfortably  slips  into  the  role 
of  leader.  "We  need  someone  to  work  on  the  alternator 
assembly,"  he  says.  "I'm  a materials  man  myself.  Who's 
electrical?"  Two  hands  go 
up.  Within  a few  minutes, 
everyone  is  assigned  a piece 
of  the  job — the  rotating 
blades,  the  frame  and  base 
plate,  or  the  electrical  compo- 
nents. They  schedule  their 
next  meeting.  Over  in  the 
other  group,  they're  hung  up  on  whether  to  use  plastic  garbage  bags  for  the 
windmill  blades,  and  how  to  save  money  on  the  alternator  and  other  parts. 
Someone  suggests  a trip  to  the  local  landfill  to  look  for  parts. 

This  is  a design  class,  not  an  unusual  sight  in  an  engineering  school.  But  in 
this  classroom,  all  the  students  are  freshmen,  young  men  and  women  who,  in  a 
more  traditional  program,  might  have  to  wait  until  their  third  or  fourth  year 
before  getting  a glimpse  of  real  engineering  design  problems.  At  Maryland, 
they  are  pioneers,  only  the  second  group  of  freshmen  to  tackle  Introduction  to 


Engineering  Design,  a course  the  university  has  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  NSF-funded  ECSEL  Engineering 
Coalition  of  Schools  for  Excellence  in  Education  and 
Leadership  program. 

While  keeping  freshmen  in  the  engineering  fold  is  a 
practical  goal  of  the  Maryland  design  program,  the 
experiment  has  other  aims.  "Not  only  is  retention 
important,  but  I think  we  are  teaching  freshmen  better 
and  more  important  material,"  explains  James  Dally,  a 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  who  three  years 
ago  taught  the  college's  first  pilot  freshman  design  class 
at  Maryland.  Dally  became  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  design  after  leaving  Maryland  for  a job  at  IBM 
in  the  early  1980's.  "I  had  spent  two  years  as  an  engi- 
neering manager,  where  we  designed  and  produced  a 
product,"  he  says.  "The  product  had  to  be  right,  and  it 
had  to  be  delivered  on  time.  Because  of  this  experience, 
I've  been  teaching  differently  ever  since  I came  back." 

Like  others  who  are  introducing  freshmen  to  engi- 
neering design,  Dally  believes  early  design  experience 
reinforces  a student's  choice  of  engineering  as  a major. 
Freshmen  choose  the  field  believing  that  it  is  different 
from  science  and  mathematics.  But,  he  says,  they  soon 
have  doubts.  "For  most  of  their  first  two  years,  all  most 
students  see  is  science  and  math,"  says  Dally.  "They 
don't  design.  The  only  engineering  they  see  is  in  their 
engineering  science  courses,  and  these  are  really  science 
courses  taught  by  engineers." 

Back  in  the  classroom,  Lawson,  a professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  is  very  much  in  the  background  as 
the  students  debate  the  relative  merits  of  Hefty-bag 
rotors  and  figure  out  how  to  acquire  a used  alternator. 

He  cruises  the  room,  sit- 
ting in  on  each  circle  of 
students,  contributing 
guidance  when  asked.  It 
is  February,  still  early  in 
the  spring  semester,  and 
students  haven't  yet 
begun  the  process  of 
putting  things  together.  But  already,  they're  learning  equations  and  formulas 
that  will  help  them  work  out  such  things  as  drag,  RPMs,  and  wind-energy  con- 
version. These  elements  are  taught  concurrently  with  the  overall  concepts  of 
engineering  design  that  are  introduced  as  needed.  The  point  of  this  "just-in- 
time"  approach  is  to  help  students  see  the  relevance  of  the  equations  and  for- 
mulas that  will  come  in  later  classes. 

Jim  Dally,  who  taught  one  of  the  classes  in  the  first  semester,  says  his  stu- 
dents covered  "probably  eight  to  10  engineering  principles  as  they  analyzed 


. . . Students  also 

GAIN  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
SOFTWARE  THAT  SHOULD 
PROVE  USEFUL  TO  THEM 
THROUGHOUT  THEIR 
ACADEMIC  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS, 

says  Dally. 
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their  designs."  . . . Students  also  gain  knowledge  of  soft- 
ware that  should  prove  useful  to  them  throughout  their 
academic  and  professional  careers,  says  Dally.  "This 
course  introduces  modern  computational  methods  very 
early  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  gives  them  exposure  to  soft- 
ware like  Autosketch  and  a spreadsheet  package."  Work- 
ing together  in  a computer  lab  set  aside  for  them,  he  says, 
freshmen  use  the  CAD  program  to  design  the  structure 
and  the  spreadsheet  to  list  and  keep  track  of  parts. 

Roughly  half  of  a student's  grade  rides  on  the  out- 
come of  such  questions  as:  Does  the  windmill  work? 

Was  it  built  according  to  spec?  Did  it  come  in  on  time 
and  under  budget?  Because  freshman  knowledge  of 
design  is  rudimentary  at  best,  some  faculty  members 
doubted  that  these  students  could  meet  such  a challenge. 
But  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  first  semester,  overgrown 
whirligigs  of  all  kinds  started  cropping  up  on  an  athletic 
field  across  from  the  main  engineering  building.  Thomas 
Regan,  a professor  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  principal 
investigator  for  the  ECSEL 
program  at  Maryland,  con- 
cedes that  while  first-year 
students  don't  really  know 
much,  they  do  learn  enough 
in  their  first  few  weeks  to  get 
a good  feel  for  the  design  process— even  if  they  do  have 
a tendency  to  overdesign.  "Anything  they  build  is 
probably  going  to  be  massive,"  Regan  acknowledges. 

"No  real-world  tower  would  ever  use  as  many  two-by- 
fours  as  they  do."  But,  he  adds,  students  are  well  aware 
of  their  designs'  shortcomings,  and  this  understanding 
provides  them  with  an  incentive  to  learn  more. 

Early  in  the  semester,  the  faculty  set  specifications 
for  the  towers  not  to  exceed  16  feet  in  height.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, most  reached  just  about  to  the  upper  limits. 

All  were  bulky  and  overdesigned.  Lawson  recalls  one 
windmill  with  a concrete  pad  so  heavy  and  awkward 
that  it  took  most  of  a day  just  to  set  it  up.  All  but  a few 
of  the  windmills  generated  electricity,  says  Regan, 
though  not  as  much  as  hoped  for.  It  wasn't  that  the 
windmills  were  improperly  designed,  he  says,  but 
rather  that  the  weather  failed  to  cooperate. 

Robert  Divilio,  who  was  in  the  first-semester  design 
class,  recalls  the  disheartening  experience.  "We  had 
designed  a traditional  windmill  with  three  rotors  and  a 
regular  tail  vane,"  he  says.  "We  made  our  blades  with 
plywood  frames,  overlaid  with  high-strength  shrink- 


wrap plastic.  On  the  day  we  were  scheduled  to  test  our 
windmill,  we  had  a lot  of  wind,  but  it  was  very  turbu- 
lent. It  was  raining,  too.  The  blades  would  start  rotat- 
ing, and  then  the  winds  would  shift,  so  the  blades 
would  stop."  Consequently,  the  windmill  never  gener- 
ated more  than  10  watts  of  power— instead  of  the  75  to 
100  watts  intended.  "The  efficiency  of  all  of  the  wind- 
mills was  overestimated,"  says  Divilio 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  Maryland  design  class 
will  yield  better  results  than  the  conventional  curriculum. 
But  in  contrast  with  more  typical  engineering  fundamen- 
tals courses,  such  as  statics,  which  had  a typically  high 
dropout  rate  of  20  to  25  percent,  less  than  3 percent  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  ENES 100  dropped  out  of  the  class. 

Regan  believes  Introduction  to  Engineering  Design 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  a cultural  change  within 
the  faculty.  The  experience  of  teaching  freshmen  was  an 
eye-opener  for  many  faculty  members,  including  Wes 
Lawson.  Before  this,  he 
had  never  taught  fresh- 
men—just  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduate  students.  "1 
had  to  make  adjustments," 
he  says.  "I  had  to  learn  to 
respond  to  students, 
instead  of  standing  up 
there  and  dictating  to  them." 

In  Lawson's  experience,  freshmen  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  students  he  is  used  to.  "Seniors  are  very 
careful  and  cautious.  They're  not  really  free-flowing 
with  their  opinions,"  he  says.  "Freshmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  more  open."  Lawson  wonders 
whether  upperclassmen  could  learn  a thing  or  two 
from  their  younger  colleagues.  "Maybe  we  don't  do  a 
good  enough  job  of  encouraging  creativity  on  the  way 
out."  He  says  he  plans  to  apply  what  he  has  learned, 
wherever  possible,  to  the  teaching  of  upper-level  and 
graduate  courses. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  effects  of  the  windmill 
project  have  yet  to  be  felt.  Even  though  the  freshmen 
enrolled  in  ENES  100  will  go  on  to  take  more  conven- 
tional engineering  courses,  Lawson  and  others  believe 
these  students  won't  be  satisfied  by  anything  less  than 
what  they  have  experienced  this  year.  "I  think  these 
students  are  going  to  be  more  independent,"  he  says. 
"They  may  expect  more  from  you  in  terms  of  interest- 
ing projects  to  do.  It  means  that  their  teachers  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a little  extra." 


“Seniors  are  very 

CAREFUL  AND 

cautious.  They’re 

NOT  REALLY  FREE- 
FLOWING  WITH  THEIR 
OPINIONS.”  HE  SAYS. 

“Freshmen,  on  the 

OTHER  HAND,  ARE 
MUCH  MORE  OPEN.” 
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A.  James  Clark 

HAS  BUILT  AN  EMPIRE 
AND  A SOLID  REPUTATION 
ON  THE  VALUES  OF 
HARD  WORK  AND  HONESTY 

Story  by  Lisa  Gregory 
Portrait  by  John  T.  Consoli 


As  a little  girl  Courtney  Clark  always 
looked  forward  to  Saturday  mornings  when 
she  would  accompany  her  father  as  he  made 
the  rounds  visiting  construction  sites.  It  was  a 
chance  for  Courtney,  the  youngest  of  three 
children  and  the  only  girl,  to  spend  cherished 
time  with  her  very  busy  father,  A.  James 
Clark,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  building  a 
construction  empire. 

"It  was  just  my  dad  and  me,  none  of  the 
workmen  were  there  on  Saturdays,  and  he'd 
talk  to  me  all  about  the  construction  sites  and 
what  was  going  on,"  she  says.  "He  was  check- 
ing them  out  to  make  sure  everybody  was 
doing  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing. 

It  was  just  incredible  to  me  that  he  was 
responsible  for  these  buildings  being  built." 

With  over  40  years  in  the  construction 
industry,  Clark,  who  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity's College  of  Engineering  in  1950,  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  constructing  impressive 
landmarks.  Through  business  savvy  and 
ambition  he  transformed  The  George  Hyman 
Construction  Company,  a small  regional  con- 
struction firm,  into  a national  giant. 

Today  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Clark  Enterprises,  Inc.  (CEI),  a 
holding  company  he  established  in  1972  to 
oversee  the  management  of  a variety  of  busi- 
ness interests  such  as  real  estate,  communica- 
tions and  commercial  and  residential  con- 
struction. And  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  The  Clark  Construc- 
tion Group,  Inc.  (CCG),  the  holding  company 
of  CEI's  construction-related  concerns.  CCG  is 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  building  contrac- 


tors with  annual  revenues  of  $1  billion. 

He  has  been  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  D.C.  Building  Industry  and  honored  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Achievement. 

The  adult  Courtney  Clark  Pastrick  remains 
impressed. 

"There  aren't  many  places  in  Washington 
where  you  can  go  where  he  hasn't  built  a 
building,"  she  says,  referring  to  such  Clark 
landmarks  as  L'Enfant  Plaza,  the  east  and 
west  wings  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  and  the  World  Bank  headquarters, 
just  to  name  a few.  "You  can't  help  but  be 
proud  of  him.  And  I think  one  of  the  things  he 
loves  about  construction  is  that  it  is  so  reward- 
ing. You  see  the  results  of  your  work." 

Recent  "results"  or  results  in  progress 
include  a $675  million  convention  center 
expansion  in  Chicago,  a $300  million  conven- 
tion center  contract  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
$140  million  National  Archives  Building, 
which  is  located  on  the  College  Park  campus. 
Clark  and  his  group  also  just  finished  the  crit- 
ically acclaimed  baseball  stadium  in  Balti- 
more, Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards. 

"He  is,  in  many  ways,  the  classic 
entrepreneur,"  says  Pete  Forster,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  president  of  The  George 
Hyman  Construction  Company,  the  largest 
member  of  CCG. 

A.  James  Clark  has  come  a long  way  from 
the  young  man  who  hitchhiked  to  the  College 
Park  campus  each  day  and  attended  school  on 
a state  scholarship,  working  for  extra  cash  at  a 
grocery  store.  But  for  Clark  the  outcome  was 
never  really  in  doubt. 


LIFE  ON  A HRM 

FOUNDATION 
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A.  James  Clark  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1950  as  a civil  engineer. 


"I  ALWAYS  THOUGHT  I WOULD  BE 

successful/'  Clark  admits  in  an  honest, 

STRAIGHTFORWARD,  BUT  NOT  BOASTFUL  WAY. 

"I  didn't  know  how.  You  can't 

VISUALIZE  THE  WAY  IT'S  GOING  TO  HAPPEN. 

All  you  visualize  is  that  you'll  try  to 

MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  IN  SOME  MANNER  OR  FORM. 
But  I DO  THINK  THE  SUCCESS  THAT  CAME 
WAS  A LOT  MORE  THAN  I EVER  EXPECTED." 


This  page,  top  to  bottom: 
Clark's  firms  are  responsible 
for  national  landmarks  like 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Lincoln  Center  (New  York 
City),  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  Center. 

Opposite  page:  The  Federal 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


"He's  a very  driven,  rather  intense,  A-type 
of  personality,"  says  his  wife  of  43  years, 
Alice.  "Of  course,  he's  very  ambitious,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  you  know,  very  concerned. 
He's  got  very  strong  beliefs,  and  you  can't 
deter  him.  He  knows  what  his  goals  in  life 
are,  and  he's  been  doing  a very  good  job  at 
attaining  them." 

"I  always  thought  I would  be  successful," 
Clark  admits  in  an  honest,  straightforward, 
but  not  boastful  way.  "I  didn't  know  how. 
You  can't  visualize  the  way  it's  going  to  hap- 
pen. All  you  visualize  is  that  you'll  try  to 
make  it  happen  in  some  manner  or  form.  But 
I do  think  the  success  that  came  was  a lot 
more  than  I ever  expected." 

Clark  is  seated  in  his  spacious  office,  not 
behind  an  intimidating  desk,  but  more  infor- 
mally at  a table  in  the  corner  of  his  office.  As 
he  talks,  he  shifts  his  coffee  cup  about, 
putting  it  here,  then  putting  it  there  and 
returning  it  again,  as  he  pauses  to  answer 
questions  in  his  slow  Southern  drawl.  He  is 
both  personable  and  very  businesslike. 

As  a young  man  Clark  wanted  to  study 
architecture  at  Cornell  University.  He 
couldn't  afford  to  attend  Cornell,  so  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
instead.  Since  the  university  did  not  have  a 
school  of  architecture  at  the  time,  Clark,  in  the 
practical  way  that  is  his,  opted  to  study  civil 
engineering. 

"It  was  a good  thing  that  I wasn't  an 
architect,  because  I'm  not  that  artistic,"  he 
admits.  "I  really  did  much  better  in  this  busi- 
ness. And  it  gives  you  the  same  feeling  of  cre- 
ativity because  you  get  to  build  it— you  don't 
draw  it,  but  you  do  build  it." 

He  remembers  his  days  at  Maryland  fondly. 
And  he  is  remembered  by  others  during  that 
time  as  serious  and  mature  beyond  his  years. 

"He  was  a very  buttoned-up  guy,  very 
mature  and  practical,"  recalls  Hal  Donofrio, 
Clark's  former  "big  brother"  in  Phi  Delta 
Theta  and  now  the  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Richardson,  Myers  & Donofrio, 
an  advertising  and  public  relations  agency  in 
Baltimore. 
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attending  American  University  at  night  and 
studying  accounting,  saw  the  potential  for 
growth.  Clark  quickly  rose  through  the  com- 
pany, becoming  vice  president  and  general 
manager  in  1962.  Six  short  years  later,  he  pur- 
chased Hyman  from  Benjamin  T.  Rome, 
George  Hyman's  nephew,  who  had  served  as 
an  early  mentor  teaching  Clark  the  construc- 
tion business. 

The  early  going  was  not  easy,  remembers 
Clark. 

"When  Mr.  Hyman  died  and  part  of  his 
will  was  that  Mrs.  Hyman  redeem  her  stock, 
all  of  a sudden  it  became  a very  small  compa- 
ny because  we  didn't  have  any  money,"  he 
says.  "I  remember  that  our  bonding  company 
let  us  bid  two  $9  million  dollar  jobs  one  right 
after  another.  We  happened  to  get  them  both 
and  that's  really  what  got  us  on  the  road.  We 
felt  that  was  a big  job,  a $9  million  job." 

In  those  early  days  and  throughout  his 
career  Clark  spent  more  time  at  the  office 
than  anywhere  else.  He  regrets  that  in  some 
ways,  acknowledging  that  he  spent  too  much 
time  away  from  his  family. 

But  he  will  also  admit,  just  as  quick  and 
grinning  almost  devilishly,  that  he  reveled  in 
it  as  well. 

"My  time  was  literally  spent  16  hours  a 
day  running  a business,"  he  says.  "I  did  it  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  And  I loved  every 
minute  of  it.  That's  almost  the  bad  part.  It 
almost  gets  to  be  a disease.  I loved  it.  1 
couldn't  wait  to  get  up  in  the  morning  even 
though  I knew  half  of  the  day  was  going  to  be 
swamped  with  problems." 

Along  with  his  ambition  and  business 
savvy,  Clark  also  had  the  benefit  of  a ready- 
for-growth  market  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"You  know,  Washington  has  always  been 
a great  market,"  says  Clark.  "I  was  just  fortu- 
nate that  the  company  I happened  to  get 
involved  with  happened  to  be  in  Washington, 
which  was  always  one  of  the  best  building 
markets.  We  didn't  have  the  cyclical  ups  and 
downs  that  the  rest  of  the  economy  had 
because  we  had  government  work,  the  feder- 
al government." 


"Engineering  is  tough,"  says  Donofrio, 
who  himself  majored  in  education.  "It  calls  on 
a lot  of  talent  and  skills.  You've  got  to  be  pret- 
ty bright  to  make  your  way  through  engineer- 
ing, and  you  must  be  very  disciplined.  For  a 
17-,  18-year-old  to  even  enter  the  College  of 
Engineering,  they  are  probably  light  years 
ahead  of  most  of  the  kids  who  graduate  from 
high  school  and  say,  'Well,  the  next  step  is 
a college  degree.'  And,  in  Clark's  case,  it  was 
a college  degree  that  led  to  immediate 
employment." 

Shortly  after  receiving  his  degree,  Clark 
was  hired  as  a field  engineer  by  The  George 
Hyman  Construction  Company,  the  same 
company  that  had  just  finished  the  new  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  building  on  campus. 

Clark  had  been,  in  fact,  part  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  in  that  building. 

Even  after  graduating,  Clark  did  not  stray 
far  from  the  College  Park  campus.  Hyman  at 
that  time  was  constructing  the  chemistry 
building  and  later  the  chapel.  Between  1949 
and  1975  Hyman  built  15  projects  on  campus 
to  accommodate  the  demands  of  an  increas- 
ing enrollment. 

And  that  relationship  continues  today. 
Besides  the  National  Archives  Building, 
which  Hyman  built,  OMNI  Construction, 


Inc.,  another  CCG  company,  recently  com- 
pleted the  renovation  of  Byrd  Stadium  and 
work  on  the  Football  Team  Building  at 
College  Park. 

Clark  enjoyed  combining  the  familiar 
atmosphere  of  the  campus  with  his  first  job, 
sometimes  heading  down  to  the  fraternity 
house  when  he  could  get  away  during  lunch 
"just  to  see  the  guys." 

Clark,  who  received  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Engineering  degree  from  the  university  in 
1992  and  the  Distinguished  Engineering 
Alumnus  Award  from  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  1979,  has  maintained  close  ties  to 
his  alma  mater  in  other  ways,  as  well.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Board  of  Regents  and  has  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Foundation  since  1981.  In  1983  he  endowed  a 
Chair  in  the  graduate  program  in  Construc- 
tion Engineering  and  Management. 

The  Hyman  Company  was  owned  by 
George  Hyman  (Clark  respectfully  refers  to 
him  as  Mr.  Hyman  all  these  years  later)  who 
did  not  establish  the  firm  until  very  late  in  his 
life.  Hyman,  who  died  in  1959,  favored  a 
small,  intimate  organization,  easy  to  control. 
But  Clark,  who  shortly  after  coming  to 
Hyman  sharpened  his  business  skills  by 
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But  according  to  Clark,  who  became  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hyman  in 
1969,  the  real  turning  point  for  him  and  his 
company  was  the  successful  bid  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Until  then,  the 
company  had  been  primarily  a public  con- 
tractor. With  the  L'Enfant  bid  they  journeyed 
into  private  work  "in  a big  way"  during  the 
late  1970s  and  the  1980s. 

Clark  remembers  how  impressed  he  was 
by  the  $25  million  L'Enfant  job,  dollar  figures 
that  would  pale  in  comparison  to  current 
projects. 

"I'm  sure  they  questioned  whether  they 
should  have  given  this  job  to  a little  contrac- 
tor," he  says,  grinning.  "They  came  to  visit  us 
after  we  were  the  bidder,  and  1 think  they 
were  questioning  whether  or  not  we  could 
really  do  it.  At  that  time  we  were  at  Vermont 
Avenue;  we  had  four  rooms  and  there  were 
probably  six  of  us  in  the  office  including  me." 

Clark  and  company  could  and  did  do  the 
job,  going  on  to  receive  the  second  and  third 
phases  of  the  L'Enfant  project. 

As  Clark  has  built  his  business,  he  has  also 
built  a solid  reputation.  He  promises  a job 
and  he  delivers. 

"He's  very  intense  about  business  rela- 
tionships and  expects  the  same  of  other  peo- 
ple," says  Forster.  "Once  he  has  established 
what  he's  going  to  do  or  says  what  he's  going 
to  do,  he  backs  it  up." 

"His  word  is  his  bond,"  says  Lawrence  C. 
Nussdorf,  executive  vice  president  of  Clark 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

Glowing  comments  aside,  though,  Clark  is 
quick  to  add  that  business  is  business. 

"There's  no  question  that  reputation  helps 
you,  but  this  is  a business,"  he  says.  "It's  a 
business  of  tough  competition." 

An  example  in  point  is  the  creation  of 
OMNI.  When  Clark  was  at  risk  of  losing  a bid 
with  a long-time  associate  because  the  price 
of  a competitive  nonunion  bidder  was  much 
lower,  Clark  created  OMNI,  a nonunion  com- 
pany. He  got  the  appropriate  paperwork  in 
order  during  the  course  of  a weekend  and 
won  the  bid.  But  Clark  went  straight  to  the 


unions  to  explain  what  he  had  done.  Nuss- 
dorf, who  participated  in  the  mad  scramble  to 
put  the  company  together,  remembers  the 
events  well. 

"He  was  real  up  front  about  it  with  the 
unions,"  says  Nussdorf.  "He  didn't  want 
them  to  hear  it  through  the  grapevine  because 
he  was  not  trying  to  avoid  his  obligations 
under  the  union  contracts,  he  was  merely  say- 
ing there's  no  way  that  Hyman  could  do  the 
job  for  the  nonunion  price.  It  was  a bold  step 
necessary  to  preserve  a relationship  and  to 
ensure  future  work  for  the  Clark  Group." 

Clark,  who  assumed  the  title  of  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Hyman  in  1987,  has  gone  on  to 
open  regional  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Dallas  and  Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  construction  business  has  been  good 


to  Clark.  And  in  turn  Clark  gives  a lot  back. 
Perhaps,  because  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
constructing  buildings,  he  is  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  homeless. 

He  is  a dedicated  and  sincere  supporter  of 
such  projects  as  Samaritan  Inns,  Inc.,  which 
helps  the  homeless  overcome  the  root  causes 
of  their  homelessness,  and  Lazarus  House,  a 
project  of  Samaritan  Inns,  which  provides 
affordable  housing  for  men  and  women 
emerging  from  homelessness.  Other  projects 
include  Jubilee  Housing,  Inc.,  affordable 
and  respectable  rental  housing  for  lower- 
income  people,  and  Jubilee  Jobs,  a nonprofit 
employment  agency  for  the  Jubilee  Housing 
community. 

"He  truly  wants  to  make  a difference,  and 
as  he's  gotten  older  he's  realized  that  this  is 
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what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  money,"  says 
Courtney,  who  is  the  executive  director  of 
The  Clark  Charitable  Foundation,  founded  by 
her  father  in  1987. 

But  he  doesn't  just  give  money.  Clark, 
who  also  initiated  an  in-house  program  that 
encourages  volunteerism  among  his  employ- 
ees, often  takes  a more  direct,  involved 
approach.  The  Lazarus  House  is  a good 
example  of  that  extra  commitment. 

Through  the  foundation,  Clark  handed 
over  $500,000  to  help  acquire  and  renovate 
Lazarus  House.  But  his  involvement  did  not 
stop  there.  He  asked  a friend  to  match  his 
financial  gift  (which  he  did),  helped  to 
arrange  an  architect,  and  supplied  construc- 
tion services  through  Hyman.  Clark  has 
described  Lazarus  House  as  "important  as 
any  construction  project  we've  ever  done." 

"In  a singular  way,  Mr.  Clark  is  responsi- 
ble for  Lazarus  House,"  says  David  Erickson, 
president  of  Samaritan  Inns,  Inc. 

Clark's  life  has  come  full  circle.  He  has 
become  a tremendous  success  in  a business 
that  he  loves.  He  is  involved  with  his  commu- 
nity and  is  giving  back  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  So,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
him  these  days  in  a more  reflective  mood.  He 
is  slowing  his  pace — just  a bit.  He  travels 
more  and  spends  more  time  with  his  family, 
especially  enjoying  his  grandchildren. 

"I  can't  ever  imagine  him  totally  retiring," 
says  wife  Alice.  "But  he  does  love  to  play 
golf,  and  he  loves  to  travel.  And  because  of 
fax  machines  and  telephones  and  conference 
calls,  he's  able  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
away  from  the  office." 

All  these  years  later,  the  driven  young 
man  who  knew  deep  down  inside  that  he 
would  someday  succeed  at  something  and 
went  on  to  build  great  buildings  now  stands 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  his  own  success. 

"Jim  is  so  much  more  than  an  engineer," 
says  his  college  buddy  Donofrio.  "He's  made 
his  own  way,  and  he  probably  has  no  idea 
how  respected  he  is,  no  idea  how  well  he  has 
done  in  terms  of  accomplishing  goals,  head 
and  shoulder  above  so  many  of  us." 


"I'M  SURE  THEY  QUESTIONED  WHETHER 
THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  THIS  JOB  TO  A 
LITTLE  CONTRACTOR,"  HE  SAYS,  GRINNING. 

"They  came  to  visit  us  after  we  were 

THE  BIDDER,  AND  I THINK  THEY  WERE 
QUESTIONING  WHETHER  OR  NOT  WE  COULD 
REALLY  DO  IT.  AT  THAT  TIME  WE  WERE  AT 

Vermont  Avenue;  we  had  four  rooms 

AND  THERE  WERE  PROBABLY  SIX  OF  US  IN 
THE  OFFICE  INCLUDING  ME." 


Opposite  page: 

The  Canadian  Chancery  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  page,  top  to  bottom: 
Major  projects  in  recent  years 
include  Oriole  Park  at  Cam- 
den Yard,  the  Capital  Holding 
Center  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
the  National  Archives  at 
College  Park,  the  largest 
research  archive  in  the  world. 
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“Universities,  they  say,  are 
chaotic  collections  of  eccentric 
people  held  together  by  a 
common  grievance  about  park- 
ing," University  of  Rhode  Island 
President  Robert  Carothers 
once  joked.  At  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  a 
new  management  philosophy 
has  united  teachers,  adminis- 
trators. and  students  bent  on 
improving  service  in  the  dining 
halls.the  health  center,  the 
classroom,  and  beyond.  Can 
the  parking  lots  be  next? 


Eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  customer,  American  industries  that  stum- 
bled through  the  late  70s  and  early  '80s  are  back  hitting  their  stride 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  same  quest  for  quality  that  now  drives  over  half 
of  the  Fortune  1000  firms  has  started  a quiet  revolution  in  College  Park. 

Evidence:  Approvals  for  emergency  student  loans  that  took  24  hours 
now  take  20  minutes.  Dining  Services  has  won  the  "Silver  Plate"  award, 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  field.  A transformation  in  teaching  is  bringing 
together  disciplines  that  in  the  past  saw  little  to  connect  them.  The  goal: 
An  improved  teaching  and  learning  environment  that  serves  students 
and  faculty  as  well  as  employers  needing  personnel  trained  in  Total 
Quality  Management  (TQM)— the  philosophy  behind  all  this  change. 

That's  just  for  starters. 

"What  we  hope  is  that  this  commitment  to  total  quality  will  cascade 
down  through  the  entire  institution,  not  just  in  the  administrative  and 
service  sectors  but  in  academic  affairs  as  well,"  says  George  Dieter, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  who  chairs  an  18-member  quality 
improvement  steering  committee.  Backing  from  the  very  top  will  help 
achieve  that  goal,  he  says.  "Unlike  some  other  universities  where  total 
quality  concepts  are  being  explored,  College  Park  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
been  initiated  at  the  highest  level— the  president." 

President  William  E.  Kirwan  first  heard  about  TQM  through  con- 
tacts in  the  business  world.  "I  began  reading  more  about  total  quality, 
and  I realized  that  the  translation  from  the  private  sector  to  higher  edu- 
cation was  going  to  be  a very  difficult  task  because  it's  a different  cul- 
ture," he  says.  To  plan  the  translation,  a conference  was  convened 
where  high-level  executives  from  Marriott  and  IBM  got  together  with 
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university  leaders  from  across  the  Mid-Atlantic  region.  After  the  con- 
ference, Kirwan  appointed  the  quality  improvement  committee,  drawn 
from  faculty,  staff  and  students.  TQM  training  sessions  for  the  commit- 
tee and  others— held  at  the  school's  Center  for  Quality  and  Productivi- 
ty—were  taught  by  representatives  from  Corning,  Preston  Trucking, 
and  Xerox,  one  of  whose  executives  spent  an  entire  year  on  campus 
helping  launch  the  total  quality  program. 

As  a result  of  these  efforts,  IBM  gave  the  process  a shot  in  the  arm 
with  a $1.3  million  award,  one  of  only  nine  the  company  has  handed 
out  in  its  TQM  University  Competition.  Part  of  the  prize  underwrites  a 
groundbreaking  new  total  quality  curriculum  put  together  jointly  by 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management  and  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Students  of  the  courses  will  be  "a  breed  apart,"  says  Judy  Olian, 
professor  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  and  project  lead- 
er of  the  IBM  proposal.  Their  schooling  in  TQM  will  mean  big  savings 
to  future  employers  (IBM  alone  spends  millions  of  dollars  on  training 
of  this  kind). 

How  did  a process  designed  for  the  shop  floor  find  a home  on  the 
Maryland  campus?  After  all,  "the  customer  is  always  right"  isn't  exact- 
ly a phrase  that  resonates  in  the  halls  of  the  academy.  The  very  nature 
of  education  involves  pointing  out  how  a student  "customer"  may  be 
wrong  or  simply  uninformed.  The  challenge  has  been  figuring  out  how 
to  tailor  TQM  principles  to  the  university  environment. 

As  in  business  and  industry,  ad  hoc  "quality  teams"  are  the  heart  of 
Cl  ("Continuous  Improvement,"  as  TQM  is  called  at  College  Park).  The 
key  to  Cl  is  empowering  everyone  in  an  organization  with  the  tools  to 
solve  problems  they  confront  face  to  face,  day  in  and  day  out.  Team 

membership  is  not  limited  to 
individual  departments  or  divi- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  the  idea 
is  to  tap  the  talents  and  expertise 
of  all  units  vested  in  a process. 
At  the  university,  that  means 
bringing  together  people  from 
different  disciplines  or,  some- 
times, those  within  a unit  who 
haven't  worked  with  each 
other  before. 

Let's  take  a look  at  the  uni- 
versity's Health  Center  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  Cl  at  work. 

The  center  had  already 
staffed  a quality  team  when 
Geno  Schnell,  associate  director 
of  the  university's  Cl  programs, 
came  on  board.  Schnell,  who 
acts  as  roving  Cl  coach  on  cam- 
pus, doesn't  pinpoint  the  prob- 


lems—that's  up  to  the  team.  It's  his  job  to  facilitate  solutions.  "We  don't 
go  out  and  say  'Here's  a screwed-up  process,  you'd  better  form  a team.' 
Units  themselves  have  to  take  an  interest  in  better  serving  their  cus- 
tomers," he  says. 

In  the  Health  Center's  case,  the  customers  were  students,  and  they 
became  the  team's  focus.  The  students  were  polled  to  find  out  what 
they  thought  was  good  and  bad  about  the  services,  a critical  first  step. 
Time  spent  waiting  in  line  to  see  a doctor  emerged  as  the  number  one 
complaint.  So  the  team  initiated  a series  of  far-reaching  changes:  new 
parking  policies,  better  signage,  revamped  counter  space,  a redesigned 
triage  system,  and  last  but  not  least  a nurse  clinic. 

Careful,  methodical  measurement— in  this  instance  of  the  exact  time 
students  spent  waiting  in  line— is  key  to  Cl,  not  just  to  show  the  need 
for  change,  but  to  empower  the  team.  "Our  biggest  problem  is  from 
those  in  authority,"  Schnell  says.  "Often  they  are  the  people  who  creat- 
ed the  system,  so  they  have  a lot  of  investment  in  keeping  things  the 
same.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  you  do  a lot  of  measurement— so  you 
can  demonstrate  that  when  they  gave  up  some  authority,  things  did 
improve."  In  the  future,  teams  may  get  their  own  budgets,  shoring  up 
their  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  Schnell  envisions  a time  when  man- 
agers function  more  like  coaches  than  authority  figures. 

Breaking  down  the  walls  to  communication— between  managers 
and  staff,  between  one  college  and  another— is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
offspring  of  Cl.  Just  getting  people  from  related  functions  talking  greas- 
es the  quality  skids,  says  Schnell,  by  "personalizing"  relationships.  No 
longer  can  someone  pass  a problem  to  a faceless  person  in  another  divi- 
sion if  that  person  now  has  a face  (and  a voice  too). 


Breaking  down  wails  to 
communication— between 
managers  and  staff,  between 
one  college  and  another— is 
perhaps  the  most  vital  off- 
spring of  Cl.  Just  getting 
people  from  related  functions 
talking  greases  the  quality 
skids  by  “personalizing” 
relationships. 
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Often  just  opening  up  communication  within  a unit  reaps  big 
rewards.  The  Health  Center's  solutions  arose  from  brainstorming  by  its 
own  people.  Perhaps  the  largest  payback  from  Cl  though  is  that 
increased  control  of  the  work  makes  people  happier,  and  that  translates 
to  fewer  sick  days  and  lower  turnover  among  staff. 

As  quality  teams  hum  along  in  administrative  services,  the  universi- 
ty has  launched  a parallel  initiative  in  the  academic  program,  the  only 
school  in  the  nation  to  so.  "Most  other  universities  say  total  quality  is 
good  for  the  service  side,"  says  Olian,  but  see  the  academic  side  as  a 
"sacred  cow." 

Here  again  communication  is  at  the  fore. 

The  new  TQM  curriculum  will  get  industry's  future  managers 
and  engineers  "communicating  right  from  the  get-go,"  says  cur- 
riculum coordinator  Peggy  Phillips.  "Business  and  engineering  tradi- 
tionally speak  different  languages,"  she  says,  yet  "are  the  two  facets 
of  a corporation  that  have  to  communicate  in  order  to  propel  the 
company  forward." 

Adds  Olian,  "We're  trying  to  create  concurrent  thinking  between 
both  sets  of  students  so  that  when  they  go  into  business  each  of  them 
doesn't  figure,  'Pm  just  going  to  toss  this  problem  over  the  wall  and 
let  those  other  guys  run  with  it.'  Problems  just  can't  be  solved  that 
way  anymore." 

Philips  says  cutting-edge  companies  are  challenging  higher  educa- 
tion by  saying  "we  need  people  to  come  out  of  the  university  system 
who  are  able  to  fit  right  in  ...  we  don't  have  the  money  anymore  to 
take  the  time  to  retrain,  to  re-educate,  and  to  retranslate  everything."  In 
response  to  that  demand,  the  state-of-the-art  teleconferencing  facility  at 


the  school  will  "bring  the  board- 
room  into  the  classroom,"  says 
Philips,  by  connecting  students 
with  companies  around  the 
world.  Adds  Olian,  "We'll  be 
able  to  beam  ourselves  to 
China  or  Mexico  or  South  Car- 
olina—wherever  there's  a video 
link."  Many  of  these  teleconfer- 
encing "field  trips"  are  in  the 
works,  she  says. 

TQM's  emphasis  on  building 
bridges  is  in  full  evidence  here. 

"The  University  of  Maryland  is 
definitely  on  the  leading  edge  of 
telecommunications,"  says 
Phillips,  "not  just  by  having  a 
teaching  theater,  but  by  the 
accelerated  experience  with  it." 

Professors  in  psychology  and 
business  have  pooled  their 
knowledge  to  become  "very,  very  proficient"  at  instruction  with  the 
new  media.  Interactive  terminals  will  enable  students  to  take  the  helm 
of  simulated  companies— by  letting  them  play  out  various  "what  if” 
scenarios  in  finance,  management,  manufacturing  and  marketing.  The 
terminals  will  also  let  students  relay  instant  feedback  to  instructors  so 
teaching  can  be  more  tailored  to  individual  learning  styles. 

The  team  process  is  very  much  present  in  the  TQM  curriculum. 
Courses  will  be  team-taught  by  business  and  engineering  professors,  a 
first  for  Olian  and  many  others.  "I've  never  taught  a course  out  of  my 
group,  let  alone  clear  across  campus,"  she  says.  Business  executives 
will  share  their  expertise  with  students  as  well.  And— no  surprise — 
there  will  be  instruction  in  team  building  and  problem  solving. 

In  the  TQM  curriculum's  final  course,  the  newly  trained  students 
will  roll  up  their  sleeves  in  a cooperative  project  with  a major  corpora- 
tion. "We're  hoping  to  get  to  the  point  where  businesses  will  want  to 
pay  for  this  service,"  says  Olian.  "It  will  be  that  valuable." 

Still,  the  road  to  quality  has  not  always  been  smooth.  "Some  profes- 
sors are  feeling  a lot  of  pressure  right  now  to  increase  student  satisfac- 
tion when  they're  already  at  the  limit  of  what  they  feel  they  can  con- 
tribute," says  Schnell.  "I  think  that's  something  we  need  to  develop  a 
capacity  for— helping  professors  in  their  teaching  and  their  research  so 
they  don't  feel  isolated  in  what  they're  trying  to  accomplish." 

There's  one  more  bridge  that  Schnell  thinks  TQM  will  build.  "Ulti- 
mately, a school  that  embraces  total  quality  will  no  longer  think  of  itself 
as  having  undergraduates  and  alumni.  Once  you  come  to  the  universi- 
ty, you'll  join  a larger  family.  It's  a relationship  that  won't  last  four 
years,  but  a lifetime."  K3^l 


In  the  TQM  curriculum’s  final 
course,  the  newly  trained 
students  will  roll  up  their 
sleeves  in  a cooperative 
project  with  a major  corpora- 
tion. “We  re  hoping  to  get  to 
the  point  where  businesses 
will  want  to  pay  tor  this 
service, “ says  Olian.  “It  will 
be  that  valuable.” 
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A Journalist  and  the  Civil  Rights  Struggle 


Gene  Roberts  ran  like  hell  for  dear  life.  Not  for 


his  own,  but  for  the  life  of  the  black  boy  he  and  his 
companions  had  just  dragged  out  of  the  Little  River, 
unconscious,  maybe  already  dead.  Roberts  was  just 
12  years  old,  growing  up  in  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  in  the 
'40s,  a scared  Southern  white  boy  on  the  most 
important  errand  of  his  young  life:  to  find  an 
ambulance.  He  did,  and  when  it  finally  got  to  the 
scene,  the  driver  took  one  look  at  the  drowned  child 
and  informed  young  Roberts  that  this  was  a white 


t marches 


young 

ambulance,  for  the  saving  of  white  lives. 

Then  off  he  drove,  leaving  a horrified  and  forever 
changed  young  Gene  in  his  wake.  The  little  black  child 
died,  and  much  of  Roberts'  innocence  died  with  him. 


Story  by  Michael  Koster 
Collage  Illustrations  by  John  T.  Consoli 
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By  the  time  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.  became 
chief  civil  rights  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times  in  1965— this  was  before  he  led  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  all  those  Pulitzers  and 
became  a legend  in  American  journalism— 
the  image  of  that  drowned  boy  had  been 
fomenting  in  his  brain  for  years,  just  as  an 
undercurrent  of  racial  tension  had  been  brew- 
ing in  the  national  psyche.  He  was  convinced 
the  civil  rights  movement  was  the  domestic 
"story  of  the  century"  and  that  segregation 
was  "the  unfinished  business  of  democracy." 

Now  a journalism  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  Roberts  is 
writing  a book  about  press  coverage  of  the 
movement  which  he  hopes  to  complete  some- 
time next  year.  And  he  still  thinks  back  on 
that  terrible  epiphany  at  Little  River:  "That 
callousness  struck  me  and  stuck  with  me  as 
one  of  the  great  inconsistencies  of  democra- 
cy," he  says,  "and  it  just  didn't  go  with  what 
they  were  teaching  about  freedom  and 
democracy  in  school." 

A Legend  In  Journalism 

When  the  Village  Voice  called  Gene 
Roberts  "the  best  newspaper  editor  in  Ameri- 
ca" and  the  "unlikely  new  guru  of  American 
journalism"  in  a 1982  profile,  it  was  a pill  not 
difficult  to  swallow.  It  is  well  known  in  jour- 
nalism circles  that  he  had  left  one  of  the 
hottest  jobs  in  the  newspaper  business- 
national  editor  for  The  New  York  Times— to 
take  the  reins  of  the  sickly  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  1972,  and  turned  what  was  then  considered 
a godawful  rag  at  best  into  one  of  the  most 
respected  papers  in  the  country.  His  18  years 
as  executive  editor  spawned  17  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  and  the  Inquirer  set  the  standard  for 
longer,  in-depth,  prizewinning  investigative 
pieces.  In  the  process  the  Inquirer,  with 
Roberts  at  the  helm,  won  one  of  the  major 
newspaper  wars  of  the  70s  and  '80s  when  its 
circulation  overtook  the  once-superior 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  forcing  it  to  fold. 

The  formula  for  Gene  Roberts'  remarkable 
success  is  a peculiar  combination  of  uncon- 
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ventional  behavior,  "aw  shucks"  Southern 
rusticism,  dogged  persistence  and  brilliant 
long-range  strategy.  He  is  ambitious,  innova- 
tive, inspiring  and  an  incredibly  hard  worker. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  oddly  relaxed 
appearance,  a backwoods  North  Carolina 
drawl,  and  a monotone  speaking  manner  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  spacey,  midsentence 
lapses  into  silence.  He  is,  in  fact,  a walking 
paradox. 

His  mind  has  been  compared  to  a search- 
light, focusing  intensely  on  a problem,  all 
externals  forgotten,  before  moving  on  to 
something  else.  Thus  his  infamous  60-second 
silences. 

Jack  Nelson,  Washington  bureau  chief  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  remembers  driving 
along  a Southern  road  with  Roberts  during 
the  '60s,  pointing  out  a bar  and  saying,  "That 
roadside  bar  sure  is  a hell  of  a Klan  hangout." 

Roberts  did  not  respond.  About  10  min- 
utes later  he  said,  "Yep,  sure  is." 

"Sure  is  what?"  asked  Nelson,  who'd 
completely  forgotten  his  comment  of  10  min- 
utes before. 

"Sure  is  a hell  of  a Klan  hangout." 

"I've  literally  gone  to  sleep  waiting  for 
him  to  answer  me,"  Nelson  laughs.  Roberts  is 
"one  of  the  very  few  bona  fide  geniuses  I 
know.  He  comes  on  with  that  slow  drawl  of 
his,  but  he  has  a real  computer  mind,  he  never 
forgets  anything." 

When  Roberts  took  the  reins  of  the  Incjuirer 
in  1972,  one  of  the  first  people  he  hired  was 
Steve  Lovelady,  now  managing  editor.  "Try 
conversing  and  all  of  a sudden  being  silent  for 
60  seconds,  and  see  what  happens,"  says 
Lovelady.  "He  could  get  people  to  tell  him 
things  they'd  never  ordinarily  tell . . . you'd 
begin  talking  just  to  fill  the  empty  space,  so 
you're  babbling  on  and  he's  saying  nothing." 

"He  had  some  kind  of  magic  touch," 
agrees  John  Herbers,  who  preceded  Roberts 
as  Southern  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times.  "Very  rarely  do  you  find  a great 
reporter  and  a great  editor.  Gene  Roberts  was 
an  excellent  reporter  who  turned  into  an  abso- 
lutely outstanding  editor." 


College  Park  Journalism  Dean  Reese 
Cleghorn  brags  that  it  was  "the  hiring  coup  of 
the  decade"  when  he  convinced  Roberts  to 
accept  a tenured  teaching  position  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Roberts  liked  the 
direction  the  journalism  school  was  heading 
in,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  relocating  to  the 
D.C.  area. 

Covering  The  Movement 

In  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  passed 
Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
paving  the  way  for  desegregation  of  schools 
and  ushering  in  the  modern  civil  rights  move- 
ment, Gene  Roberts  was  graduating  with  his 
bachelor's  in  journalism  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  After  a stint  in  the  army, 
he  joined  his  hometown  paper,  the  Goldsboro 
News- Argus,  as  a farm  reporter  before  moving 
on  to  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  and  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.  News  & Observer.  His  coverage 
of  sit-ins,  pro-segregation  candidates,  the 
formation  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (SNCC)  and  other  early 
civil  rights  events  was  interrupted  briefly 
when  he  accepted  a Nieman  Fellowship  to 
Harvard  in  1961. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  back  in  the 
fray  and  "felt  a real  wrench"  at  leaving  his 
beloved  South  when  he  signed  on  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  1963.  One  of  his  first 
assignments  in  Detroit  was  to  cover  a black 
nationalist  meeting  at  a church  in  Detroit's 
African  American  community,  where  he  got 
his  first  real  taste  of  what  was  to  come. 

"I  was  under  the  impression  black  nation- 
alism disappeared  sometime  in  the  '30s  with 
Marcus  Garvey,"  says  Roberts.  "It  was  mind- 
blowing  to  hear  a call  for  separatism"  from 
blacks  rather  than  white  separatists. 

In  1964,  the  year  Martin  Luther  King  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Roberts  was  winning 
the  attention  of  The  New  York  Times  for  what 
he  calls  "zigging"  when  most  other  reporters 
were  "zagging."  His  first  real  zig  had  hap- 
pened the  previous  year  when  he  flew  to  Dal- 
las to  cover  the  Kennedy  assassination  for  the 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

"A  huge  crowd  of  reporters  descended  on 
Dallas  and  1 went  in  a day  or  two  behind  the 
news  mob,"  says  Roberts.  "When  I came 
along,  those  people  who  had  been  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  were  feeling  a little  lonely  and  saying 
things  they'd  forgotten  to  say"  during  all  the 
initial  excitement. 

His  unconventional,  back-door  approach 
resulted  in  a unique  eight-page  re-creation  of 
the  upheaval  in  Dallas  that  got  the  attention 
of  the  Times,  which  offered  him  a job.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  become  metro  editor 
for  Detroit's  Free  Press,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a strike,  so  he  had  to  turn  down  his 
"dream  job."  But  when  the  Times  asked  him 
again  a few  months  later,  he  happily  accepted 
the  post  of  chief  Southern  and  civil  rights  cor- 
respondent in  Atlanta. 

Jack  Nelson,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
remembers  how  Roberts  showed  up  for  his 
first  day  of  work  in  the  middle  of  the  night: 
"Gene  took  his  shoes  off,  took  his  pants  off 
and  went  to  sleep."  And  when  the  office 
manager  showed  up,  "he  scared  the  hell  out 
of  her  the  next  morning  ...  He  was  very 
unconventional." 

It  was  1965,  a key  year  for  the  civil  rights 
movement.  It  was  the  year  violence  broke  out 
as  Martin  Luther  King  led  4,000  civil  rights 
marchers  from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  It  was 
the  year  Malcolm  X was  shot  dead  in  New 
York.  It  was  the  year  the  Watts  race  riots  left 
34  dead,  4,000  arrested  and  more  than  $35 
million  in  property  damage. 

It  was  also  the  year  Roberts  joined  The  New 
York  Times  and  spent  much  of  his  time  cover- 
ing the  race  riots  that  were  erupting  all  over 
the  country.  He  covered  so  many  that  they  all 
started  looking  the  same,  with  national  guards- 
men or  state  police  patrolling  ghetto  streets 
and  buildings  going  up  in  flames.  But  the  big 
riots  that  lasted  for  days  or  weeks  at  a time 
developed  personalities  of  their  own,  he  says. 

"Although  people  were  killed  and  a lot  of 
property  was  destroyed  I always  thought  of 
Detroit  as  basically  a friendly  riot,"  Roberts 
says.  "When  I was  out  on  the  street  people 
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were  cordial.  You  would  pass  a shoe  store 
and  the  looters  would  yell  out,  'What  size  do 
you  wear?'  As  opposed  to  Newark  where  I 
was  crawling  around  on  my  stomach  most  of 
the  time." 

After  30  or  40  riots,  Roberts  had  learned  a 
few  basic  survival  skills,  like  staying  away 
from  looted  liquor  stores.  "I  once  came  into  a 
town,"  he  recounts,  "where  the  local  reporters 
had  never  covered  a riot,  and  some  of  them 
decided  they  would  go  down  where  you 
could  clearly  see  people  looting  a liquor  store 
and  drinking  as  they  were  looting."  The 
more  experienced  Roberts  warned  them 
away,  but  they  went  anyway.  "About  five 
minutes  later,  after  the  crowd  had  moved  on, 

I went  down  and  picked  'em  up  and  hauled 
'em  out,  got  'em  sent  to  a hospital,"  says 
Roberts.  "They  were  severely  beaten." 

Violent  mobs  were  all  too  familiar.  When 
hostile  whites  chased  and  taunted  him  on  the 
street  he  escaped  into  the  black  part  of  town. 
And  when  the  race  riots  got  hairy,  he  fled  into 
the  white  neighborhoods. 

One  survival  trick  he  picked  up  was  to 
look  as  much  like  an  FBI  agent  as  possible, 
with  three-piece  suits,  shiny  shoes  and 
pressed  pants.  "We  all  carried  notebooks  in 
our  right  suit  pockets,  and  if  you  carried  two 
it  looked  like  you  had  a holster  under  your 
suit,"  he  says.  "In  the  middle  of  a mob  the 
only  person  who  looked  like  that  was  an 
FBI  agent,  and  the  mob  would  give  you  a 
wide  berth." 

Zigzagging  all  over  the  mid-' 60s  South  at  a 
hectic  pace,  Roberts  covered  everything  from 
student  radicals  to  Klan  rallies  to  race  riots  to 
sit-ins.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  was 
in  regular  contact  with  many  of  the  major  fig- 
ures of  the  period.  Some  weeks  he  would  fol- 
low Martin  Luther  King,  whom  he  describes 
as  "an  amazingly  spellbinding  speaker"  and  a 
"natural  leader."  The  next  week  he  might  be 
on  Alabama  Governor  George  Wallace's  pro- 
segregation campaign  trail,  where  Wallace 
often  singled  him  out  in  the  crowd  and 
attacked  the  desegregationist  New  York  Times. 

"It  was  part  of  [Wallace's]  act,"  Roberts 


explains.  "But  before  he  did  it,  a bodyguard 
would  come  over  and  say,  'The  governor's 
getting  ready  to  give  you  a little  hell.  But 
don't  worry.  I'll  stick  right  with  you  and  see 
that  you  don't  get  hurt.'  Then  if  the  crowd 
seemed  surly,  Wallace  would  come  over  and 
say,  'Don't  worry  about  Roberts.  I've  almost 
got  him  converted.  I'm  working  on  him.'" 

In  an  era  of  skull-cracking  police  batons 
and  snarling  German  shepherds,  courageous 
acts  were  many.  And  by  far  the  most  coura- 
geous of  the  courageous  was  John  Lewis  of 
the  SNCC,  says  Roberts.  "There  were  marches 
and  demonstrations  in  which  there  would  be 
so  much  hostile  police  firepower  that  every- 
one would  get  nervous  and  find  reasons  they 
didn't  really  need  to  march  that  day,"  says 
Roberts.  "And  John,  when  the  appointed 
time  came,  would  look  at  his  watch  and  say, 
'It's  time'  and  start  off  marching.  He  would 
never  look  back . . . People  would  start  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  by  this  time  John  would 
be  about  a block  ahead.  And  then  they'd  sort 
of  run  and  catch  up  with  him  and  the  march 
would  go  on ...  He  was  far  and  away  the 
most  beaten  person  involved  in  civil  rights. 

At  one  point  SNCC  was  keeping  up  with  the 
number  of  stitches  he  had  and  it  was  up  in 
the  hundreds." 

When  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinat- 


ed in  a Memphis  hotel  in  1968,  Gene  Roberts 
was  not  there  to  cover  it.  He  had  moved  on 
to  another  war— Vietnam.  But  he  believes  the 
civil  rights  movement  had  an  even  more  fun- 
damental impact  on  the  nation  than  Vietnam. 
"This  was  about  as  huge  a societal  change  as 
you  can  imagine,"  he  says.  "Students  today 
have  difficulty  relating,  but  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  in  fact  all  of  Maryland,  was 
segregated.  Washington  was  very  much  seg- 
regated. It's  hard  for  people  who  were  born 
after  the  mid-'50s ...  to  appreciate  how  much 
things  have  changed." 

Journalism  Dean  Reese  Cleghorn,  who  also 
covered  the  South  for  many  years,  says  that 
Roberts  was  unique  among  reporters  because 
he  had  an  "exquisite  sense  of  timing  and 
importance . . . Now  you  look  back  at  key- 
stone events  and  it  seems  obvious.  But  while 
it  was  underway  a lot  of  journalists  missed  it, 
even  though  it  was  right  under  their  noses." 

From  Newspapers  To  Books 

Much  of  what  Gene  Roberts  teaches  in  his 
Civil  Rights  and  the  Press  course  at  College 
Park  will  be  the  material  for  his  forthcoming 
book.  He  says  that  the  modern  civil  rights 
movement  was  a unique  period  in  American 
journalism,  a period  in  which  a handful  of 
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Southern  editors  stepped  in  to  fill  the  political 
and  moral  vacuum  left  by  Southern  politi- 
cians, most  of  whom  figured  they  could  not 
be  re-elected  if  they  supported  the  Supreme 
Court  desegregation  decision.  In  effect,  there 
was  a national  law  that  said  schools  must  be 
desegregated,  and  few  Southern  elected  offi- 
cials during  key  periods  were  supporting 
compliance  with  the  law. 

These  vanguard  editors,  who  were  at  the 
height  of  their  influence  from  about  1955  to 
1961,  were  the  only  key  white  figures  around 
which  a consensus  could  be  built  to  do  what 
Roberts  calls  the  "right  thing."  This  was  true 
of  editors  like  Lenoir  Chambers  in  Norfolk, 
Ralph  McGill  of  Atlanta  and  Harry  Ashmore 
of  Little  Rock. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  book,  Roberts  says 
he  is  starting  with  Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  school  desegregation  decision 
which  ushered  in  the  modern  civil  rights 
movement  in  a big  way.  But  there  were  peo- 
ple out  there  "plunkin'"  for  civil  rights  since 
the  Niagara  movement  around  1906,  which 
led  to  the  NAACP,  he  says.  And  even  before 
that  there  had  been  forms  of  activism.  He 
defines  the  civil  rights  movement  as  an  orga- 
nized movement  that  was  nonviolent  in  char- 
acter, intent  on  breaking  down  segregation 
and  gaining  for  blacks  full  participation  in  the 


political,  economic  and  educational  systems 
of  the  United  States,  as  practiced  by  leaders 
like  Martin  Luther  King  and  John  Lewis. 

While  he  acknowledges  that  the  black 
power  movement  gained  momentum  and 
support  toward  the  end  of  the  '60s,  he  insists 
that  it  was  not  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

By  this  definition,  Malcolm  X was  not  a 
civil  rights  leader.  In  fact,  "he  was  the 
antithesis  of  a civil  rights  leader,"  Roberts 
says.  "One  of  the  things  that  sort  of  blows  the 
minds  of  people  who  were  active  in  civil 
rights  is  how  Malcolm  X,  through  sort  of 
reconstructive  history,  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  somehow  part  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  And  he  actually  opposed  the  civil 
rights  movement.  He  stood  for  the  reverse. 

He  stood  for  separatism,"  at  least  initially. 

"He  was  not  in  any  way  interested  in  desegre- 
gation, which  was  very  much  the  business  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  he  was  not 
interested  in  governmental  participation." 

Claude  Sitton,  who  covered  the  South  for 
The  New  York  Times  before  Roberts  took  over, 
agrees:  "Malcolm  X was  not  inside  the  tent. 

He  was  outside  the  tent  pissing  in!" 

Linda  Williams,  a professor  of  government 
and  politics  at  College  Park,  is  writing  a book 
on  press  coverage  of  African  Americans.  She 


agrees  with  Roberts  that  the  press  was  a criti- 
cal element  in  opposition  to  Southern  non- 
compliance,  and  that  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  the  domestic  story  of  the  century, 
even  bigger  than  the  New  Deal.  But  she 
thinks  he  is  wrong  about  Malcolm  X and  the 
black  nationalists.  "Malcolm  X was  certainly 
a black  nationalist,"  she  says.  "But  it  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  he  wasn't  part  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  He  was  certainly  not  part 
of  the  traditional  civil  rights  leadership,  he 
just  had  a different  philosophical  approach, 
[which  was]  'By  any  means  necessary.'" 

Were  the  goals  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment achieved? 

"On  certain  levels  a lot  remains  the  same," 
Roberts  says,  citing  large-city  ghettos,  poverty 
and  urban  crime.  But,  "generally,  the  legal 
structure  is  intact  for  full  civil  rights  under 
the  law  . . . Most  of  the  activism  for  minority 
groups  in  the  country  today  focuses  more 
on  trying  to  get  closer  to  some  sort  of 
economic  parity." 

Gene  Roberts  says  that  teaching  at  a univer- 
sity is  like  a constant  sabbatical  after  decades  of 
frenzy  in  the  newsroom,  and  today  he  looks 
very  much  the  college  professor.  He's  comfort- 
ably leaning  back  behind  his  messy  desk,  glass- 
es balanced  precariously  above  his  smile  as  he 
reads  a letter  from  a former  student  now  work- 
ing at  a small  paper  in  the  backwaters  of  North 
Carolina.  She  writes  of  city  council  meetings 
and  hogs  and  family  feuds  and  farm  matters. 

She  also  writes  of  the  African  American 
school  principal,  one  of  only  two  black  princi- 
pals in  the  county,  who  had  been  an  educator 
for  35  years.  He  was  laid  off  when  two  county 
schools  closed  down.  Only  his  wasn't  one  of 
the  closing  schools.  So  she  asked  the  superin- 
tendent why  the  man  was  terminated,  to  which 
he  replied  that  it  was  none  of  her  damn  busi- 
ness and  he  didn't  have  to  justify  his  actions. 
And  that's  just  what  she  wrote  in  the  newspa- 
per. Next  thing  she  knew,  "it  was  just  like  out 
of  the  '60s,"  with  activists  and  lawyers  every- 
where, and  the  NAACP  threatening  a lawsuit. 

"Sounds  like  she's  having  fun,"  Gene 
Roberts  smiles— proudly.  E3^H 
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The  Cost  of  Quality 


Associate  professor 
of  meteorology  Alan 
Robock  and  graduate 
student  Jianping 
Mao  have  studied 
the  effects  of  major 
volcanic  eruptions  on 
climate  with  surpris- 
ing results. 


Volcanoes  Cause  Temperature  Changes 


he  brutally  cold  Russian  winters  that 
Tolstoy  and  Solzhenitsyn  used  so 
appropriately  as  antagonists  in  their 
novels  were  out  of  character  this  past  year. 

The  reason,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
literature.  Volcanoes  are  the  culprit. 

A recent  study  by  UMCP  scientist  Alan 
Robock  and  Jianping  Mao,  a graduate  student, 
finds  that  the  emissions  from  volcanic  erup- 
tions cause  warmer  than  normal  winters  in 
parts  of  North  America  and  Eurasia  and  cool- 
er winters  in  the  Middle  East. 

"We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  these 
findings,"  says  Robock,  an  associate  professor 
of  meteorology.  "Although  conventional  wis- 
dom holds  that  volcanic  aerosols  produce 
cooling  at  the  surface  due  to  reduction  of 
incoming  solar  radiation,  we  found  a mecha- 
nism that  produces  temporary  warming." 

After  analyzing  winter  surface  tempera- 
ture data  from  1883  to  1992,  Robock  and  Mao 
correlated  these  temperatures  with  the  12 
largest  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  intervening 
century,  including  the  1991  eruption  of  Mt. 


Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines. 

"The  winter  of  1992-93,  which  just  ended, 
showed  the  same  pattern  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  Mt.  Pinatubo  dust  cloud,"  says  Robock. 
"And  the  warm  winter  in  Russia  for  the  past 
two  years,  thanks  to  Mt.  Pinatubo,  may  have 
helped  prevent  national  chaos  there." 

The  scientists'  report  says  that  changes  in 
weather  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions  result 
from  a complex  interaction  between  volcanic 
gas  emissions  and  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
blocked  and  absorbed  sunlight.  The  cooling  in 
the  Middle  East  is  caused  by  volcanic  aerosols 
blocking  incoming  sunlight.  Winter  warming 
involves  the  heating  of  the  tropical  strato- 
sphere by  volcanic  aerosols,  which  creates  a 
warm  wind  over  portions  of  North  America 
and  Eurasia,  thereby  raising  the  temperature. 

Despite  the  temporary  warming  cited  in 
the  study,  Robock  notes  that  the  long-term 
effect  of  volcanic  eruptions  is  colder  weather. 
The  infamous  Russian  winters  perhaps  can 
also  be  traced  to  volcanic  influences. 

—Michael  Koster 


Many  consumers,  because  of  the  sometimes 
overwhelming  and  intimidating  variety  of  prod- 
ucts available,  often  base  what  they  buy  on 
price.  If  this  CD  player  is  $450  and  that  one  is 
$300,  then  the  more  expensive  player  must  be 
better.  A $1,250  camcorder  must  work  better 
than  one  that  sells  for  $900. 

Not  so,  according  to  a study  by  Adriana  Jan- 
nuzzi  and  Rachel  Dardis,  researchers  at  College 
Park  who  say  that  in  1991  consumers  spent  an 
average  of  $5.3  billion  more  on  home  electronic 
products  than  was  necessary. 

“Consumers,  in  general,  equate  a higher 
price  with  better  quality,”  say  the  researchers  in 
the  report.  “But  our  study  shows  that  there  usu- 
ally is  no  correlation  between  the  two.” 

Findings  were  based  on  data  found  in  Con- 
sumer Reports  magazine  from  1982  to  1991. 
Equipment  analyzed  included  camcorders,  com- 
pact disc  players,  color  televisions,  audio 
receivers,  tape  decks,  television/videocassette 
recorder  combinations  and  individual  videocas- 
sette recorders. 

Jannuzzi  and  Dardis  first  calculated  absolute 
consumer  loss,  or  the  amount  that  consumers 
paid  unnecessarily,  using  price  and  quality  data. 
They  found  that  consumers  lost  $5.3  billion  in 
1991  based  on  total  expenditures  for  consumer 
electronics  of  approximately  $23  billion  in  1991. 
Using  Consumer  Reports'  quality  rankings,  Jan- 
nuzzi and  Dardis  also  analyzed  the  relationship 
between  price  and  quality.  Of  the  products  ana- 
lyzed in  their  sample,  only  about  one-third  were 
of  a quality  to  warrant  a higher  price. 

"Our  study  substantiates  the  existence  of  a 
consumer  information  gap  and  points  quite 
emphatically  toward  the  need  for  consumer  edu- 
cators and  policymakers  to  make  consumer 
information  more  accessible,”  say  the  two 
researchers. 

But,  ultimately,  it's  up  to  the  consumer  at 
the  retail  level  to  get  the  best  product  for  the 
money.  Jannuzzi  and  Dardis  suggest  that  buyers 
take  advantage  of  the  information  in  consumer 
magazines  and  on  labels  before  committing  to  a 
purchase.  —Michael  Koster 
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Infants  Put  on 
“Thinking  Caps” 
for  University  Professor 


Are  children  born  with 
personalities?  Does 
extreme  inhibition  in  infants 
predict  emotional  problems 
in  adulthood?  These  are 
just  a few  of  the  questions 
that  Nathan  Fox,  a pioneer 
in  the  field  of  infant  stud- 
ies, is  trying  to  answer  and 
last  summer  addressed  on 
CBS’s  “Eye  to  Eye  With 
Connie  Chung.”  Fox  was 
also  quoted  in  a recent  Life 
magazine  article  on  “The 
Amazing  Minds  of  Infants.” 

Fox,  a professor  of 
human  development  at  the 
university,  measures  the 
brain  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  infants  as  young  as 
two  days  old  with  an  elec- 
troencephalogram (EEG) 
cap  designed  especially  for 
his  biological  research  into 
child  development. 

Using  brainwave  pat- 
terns recorded  through  the 
EEG  cap,  Fox  currently  is 
studying  brain  maturation  of 
children  under  one  year  of 
age  to  determine  if  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  change  in 
synchronicity  with  the  abili- 
ty to  complete  certain 
developmental  tasks. 

He  also  is  using  these 
brainwave  patterns  to 
prove  that  innate  predispo- 
sitions seen  in  infants  have 
a physiological  basis  in  the 
brain.  “What  this  means  is 
that  parents  are  not  solely 
responsible  for  their 
infant's  behavior,”  says  Fox. 


Do  Hormones  Influence  Monogamy? 

The  hormones  of  prairie  voles,  mouse- 
like creatures  common  throughout  the 
midwestern  United  States,  may  hold  a 
key  to  understanding  their  monogamy. 

In  an  article  published  in  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, C.  Sue  Carter,  professor  of  zoology  at  Col- 
lege Park,  and  Lowell  Getz,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Ecology,  Ethology,  and  Evolu- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois,  describe  their 
results  based  on  15  years  of  studying  the 
behavior  of  prairie  voles. 

Unlike  most  rodents,  prairie  voles  form 
long-lasting  pair  bonds,  and  both  parents 
share  in  raising  their  young— rare  behavior  in 
the  animal  kingdom  where  only  about  three 
percent  of  mammals  are  monogamous. 

Carter’s  studies  have  focused  on  the  roles 
of  two  hormones— oxytocin  and  vaso- 
pressin—in  monogamy. 

"Many  chemicals  could  affect  social 
behavior,"  she  notes.  "Our  results  from  work 
with  voles  suggest  that  oxytocin  and  vaso- 
pressin are  part  of  a complex  biochemical 
cocktail  that  may  alter  social  interactions, 
including  behaviors  such  as  social 
preferences  and  aggression.’ 

Prairie  voles  engage  in 
prolonged  periods  of 
mating— 30  to  40  hours— 
long  past  the  time 
needed  to  ensure 
pregnancy.  These 
extended  periods 
may,  according  to 
Carter,  help  to  facili- 
tate the  formation 
of  monogamous 
social  bonds 
between  the 
animals.  And, 
unlike  other 
voles,  prairie 
voles  remain 
highly  social 
toward  their 
mates,  even  dur- 


ing nonreproductive  periods,  often  touching 
and  remaining  near  their  sexual  partner. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  oxytocin  is 
released  during  birth,  lactation  and  sexual 
interactions,"  says  Carter.  "In  sheep  there  is 
evidence  that  oxytocin  promotes  maternal 
bonding.  Work  in  my  laboratory  has  shown 
that  prairie  voles  form  distinct  pair  bonds 
which  are  facilitated  by  sexual  interactions." 

But  Carter  cautions  that  the  results  of  her 
research  are  too  preliminary  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions regarding  human  monogamy. 

"Our  work  on  the  behavioral  effects  of 
oxytocin  and  vasopressin  is  new  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  early  to  assume  that  monogamy  in 
voles  will  tell  us  anything  about  human 
monogamy,"  she  points  out.  "However,  this 
research  could  have  immediate  value  if  it 
increases  our  awareness  of  the  potential 
behavioral  effects  of  hormones  like  vaso- 
pressin and  oxytocin  which  are  widely  used 
in  medicine.  For  example,  vasopressin  is  pre- 
scribed to  treat  bed-wetting  children  and  oxy- 
tocin is  often  used  to  induce 
childbirth  or  facilitate 
breast  feeding.  Because 
oxytocin  is  normally 
released  during  lacta- 
tion, even  the  appar- 
ently benign  decision 
by  a new  mother  to 
feed  an  infant  with 
a bottle,  versus 
breast  feeding, 
induces  a differ- 
ent neuroendocrine 
state  in  the  mother, 
and  possibly,  in  the 
infant  as  well.  Ani- 
mal research  could 
provide  vital  clues 
to  those  chemicals 
that  are  particularly 
powerful  in  affecting 
behavior." 
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Right:  Contours  of 
radio  emission  mapped 
by  the  Australia  Tele- 
scope when  overlaid  on 
the  optical  image  of 
Eta  Carinae  show  a dif- 
ference in  axis  of  the 
optical  nebula  and  the 
radio  nebula,  suggest- 
ing that  an  outburst 
from  the  star  in  the 
19th  century  had  a dif- 
ferent symmetry  axis 
than  the  present  wind. 


Above:  A colored  image 
of  the  radio  map  of  Eta 
Carinae  shows  a red 
core  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  strong  gas  wind 
driven  by  the  star's 
powerful  radiation.  Yel- 
low and  green  identify 
the  ridges  of  gas  mov- 
ing away  from  the  star. 
The  dark  blue  regions 
show  a box-shaped  fig- 
ure which  is  also  promi- 
nent in  infrared  images. 


Intriguing  Star  Gets  Second  Look 

A College  Park  astronomer  and  a team 
of  radio  astronomers  from  the  United 
States  and  Australia  have  mapped,  for 
the  first  time,  the  famous  southern  star  Eta 
Carinae,  using  radio  waves. 

Stephen  White,  an  associate  research  scien- 
tist at  the  university,  along  with  colleagues 
from  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
Caltech,  and  the  Australia  Telescope  National 
Facility,  used  the  Australia  Telescope  to  study 
the  fine  structure  of  the  hot  ionized  gas  being 
expelled  by  the  star. 

"This  work  gives  the  first  clear  picture  of 
the  gas  close  to  the  star,  and  helps  to  sort  out 
the  many  exotic  models  for  this  remarkable 
object,"  says  White. 

Eta  Carinae  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Cari- 
na Nebula,  about  8,000  light  years  from  the 
Earth.  The  thick  gas  clouds  which  make  up 
this  nebula  have  been  the  site  of  formation  of 
many  very  massive  stars  within  the  last  sever- 
al million  years. 

Eta  Carinae  first  drew  attention  to  itself  in 
the  1840s,  when  it  was  observed  to  brighten 
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slowly  to  become  the  second  brightest  star  in 
the  sky.  Since  then,  it  has  dimmed  so  much 
visually  that  it  is  no  longer  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  With  the  visual  dimming 
astronomers  lost  interest  in  the  star,  and  for 
most  of  the  20th  century  it  was  regarded  as  a 
weird  nova  or  a strange  red  supergiant.  Then 
in  the  1960s  the  new  science  of  infrared 
astronomy  made  the  star  famous  again,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  the  brightest  infrared 
source  in  the  sky  outside  the  solar  system— 3 
million  times  more  powerful  than  the  sun. 

Radio  wave  maps  made  by  White  and  his 
colleagues  reveal  some  surprises.  They  show 
that  Eta  Carinae  has  probably  the  most  power- 
ful "wind"  of  any  star  in  the  galaxy,  which  had 
been  expected.  But,  remarkably,  the  gas  being 
expelled  from  the  star  does  not  come  out  sym- 
metrically. The  light  which  pushes  the  gas  out 
is  thought  to  be  symmetrical,  so  the  observed 
asymmetry  of  the  expelled  gas  is  puzzling. 
Rather,  the  radio  maps  show  two  ridges 
extending  out  from  the  star— indications  that 
the  star  is  not  losing  mass  symmetrically. 

The  radio  images  taken  by  the  team  reveal 
other  mysteries.  For  example,  surrounding  the 
star  out  to  a distance  of  about  0.1  light  years  is 
a curious  box-shaped  feature.  "It  can  be 
explained  by  a cylinder  of  gas  and  dust  sur- 
rounding the  star,  but  why  it  should  be  there 
and  what  pattern  of  outflowing  material  from 
the  star  could  produce  it  is  not  yet  under- 
stood," White  notes. 
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Investigating  the  Politics  of  Urban  Education 


Schools  in  10  major  cities  will  be  the  focus  of  a three-year  study  that  will  investigate  the  pol- 
itics of  urban  education.  The  study  is  being  funded  through  a $420,000  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  Clarence  Stone,  professor  of  government  and  politics. 

"We  know  that  classrooms  in  the  inner  city  are  overcrowded  and  underfunded,"  says 
Stone,  who  is  heading  a 17-member  investigative  team  which  includes  well-known  urban 
experts  from  colleges  and  universities  in  the  10  cities.  "While  previous  responses  to  this  fact 
have  centered  on  middle  class  flight  to  the  suburbs,  cuts  in  federal  aid,  and  the  demise  of  urban 
manufacturing,  we  are  seeking  to  discover  the  civic  and  political  arrangements  that  have 
allowed  some  cities  to  respond  to  the  crisis  in  urban  education  more  effectively  than  others." 

The  study  will  examine  pre-kindergarten  programs  through  postgraduation  transitions  to  col- 
lege or  work,  and  will  focus  on  the  efforts  of  inner  city  schools  to  initiate  innovative  programs. 

The  project  will  analyze  successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  school  reform,  and  include 
a list  of  recommendations  for  policy-makers,  school  officials  and  community  groups. 

The  cities  included  in  the  study  are  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Distant  Newborn  Star  Discovered  by  Team  of  Maryland  and  Harvard  Scientists 


The  discovery  of  the  most  distant  new- 
born star  ever  seen  in  our  galaxy  by  a 
team  of  Maryland  and  Harvard  scien- 
tists is  challenging  old  assumptions  about 
how— and  where — stars  can  form. 

The  new  star,  90,000  light  years  from  our 


Astronomers  were  surprised  to  find  a new  star 
so  distant  from  the  center  of  our  galaxy,  the 
Milky  Way. 


galaxy's  center,  more  than  three  times  further 
than  the  sun,  was  found  in  an  area  where  no 
young  star  has  ever  been  spotted  before.  In 
the  past,  astronomers  believed  that  it  was 
unlikely  for  new  stars  to  form  in  areas  so  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  the  Milky  Way. 

"It's  a smoking  gun,"  says  Stuart  Vogel, 
associate  professor  of  astronomy  at  College 
Park  and  member  of  the  team  that  made  the 
discovery.  "We  found  the  raw  material  to 
make  a star,  the  resulting  hot  star,  and  the  gas 
ionized  by  this  star,  all  in  the  same  place.  The 
various  estimates  of  this  distance  agree,  and 
so  we  now  know  that  star  formation  can  occur 
even  on  the  periphery  of  our  galaxy.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  find  gas  concentration  to  the 
degree  needed  to  make  a star  since  there  is  so 
little  gas  at  such  distances  from  the  Milky 
Way's  center." 

Vogel's  colleagues  in  the  discovery  were 
Eugene  de  Geus  and  Robert  Cruendl  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and 
Seth  Digel  of  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center 
for  Astrophysics. 

The  remote  star  was  discovered  last 
December  near  a giant  "molecular  cloud" 


composed  primarily  of  molecular  hydrogen, 
the  most  distant  molecular  cloud  known  in 
our  galaxy.  Because  such  clouds  often  are  the 
site  of  star  formation,  Vogel  and  his  associates 
began  exploring  that  region  for  signs  of  star 
formation.  Using  California's  Palomar  Moun- 
tain telescope,  the  astronomers  found  the  hot 
blue  star.  The  scientists  are  now  looking  for 
other  young  stars  in  the  same  region.  If  such 
stars  are  found  to  exist,  that  knowledge  could 
give  new  insights  into  star  formation  in  the 
outer  galaxy.  Knowledge  of  the  distances 
between  these  stars  in  conjunction  with  the 
known  speed  of  molecular  clouds  would  per- 
mit the  scientists  to  measure  the  speed  of  the 
outer  galaxy's  rotation.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  astronomers  could  determine  the 
mass  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  amount  of 
dark  matter  in  our  galaxy. 

"We  now  have  a way  to  find  more  of  these 
distant  young  stars,"  says  Vogel,  "and  if  we 
succeed,  this  will  help  measure  the  mass  of 
the  galaxy  and  place  constraints  on  the  distri- 
bution and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  unseen 
dark  matter  that  exerts  most  of  the  gravita- 
tional force  in  the  universe." 
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ASPIRATIONS 


Building  Named  in  Honor  of  Van  Munching  Gift 


College  of  Business  and  Management 
alumnus  Leo  Van  Munching  Jr.  has 
pledged  to  give  the  university  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years  to  help  defray 
the  construction  cost  of  the  new  building- 
now  called  Van  Munching  Hall— that  houses 
the  business  school  and  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  The  gift  is  the  largest  ever  received  by 
the  university  from  a single  donor. 

Van  Munching  is  the  president  of  Van 
Munching  & Co.,  Inc.,  the  sole  importer  of 
Heineken  and  Amstel  Light  beers,  which  are 
brewed  and  bottled  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
graduated  from  the  business  school  in  1950 
and  went  to  work  in  the  company  that  was 
started  by  Leo  Van  Munching  Sr.  in  1946. 


Today  Heineken  is  the  nation's  leading 
imported  beer. 

"This  gift  is  my  way  of  repaying  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  for  the  warm  welcome 
and  fine  education  it  provided  me  and  many 
other  veterans  immediately  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II,"  says  Van  Munching.  "I  like 
what  the  University  of  Maryland  stands  for, 
and  1 think  anyone  in  a position  to  help  higher 
education  should  do  so." 

Leo  and  Peggy  Van  Munching  visited  Col- 
lege Park  for  the  first  time  in  over  30  years  last 
May.  After  a luncheon  at  the  president's 
home,  the  couple  were  given  the  grand  tour  of 
campus  by  William  Mayer,  dean  of  the  busi- 
ness school,  and  President  William  E.  Kirwan. 


Afterwards,  the  Van  Munchings  expressed 
their  desire  to  make  a $5  million  contribution 
to  the  university. 

"This  is  a remarkable  gift  from  an  alumnus 
who  has  achieved  great  success  since  leaving 
College  Park,"  says  Kirwan.  "It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  know  that  Leo  Van  Munching 
holds  the  university  in  such  high  regard  for 
the  education  he  received  as  a veteran.  Van 
Munching  Hall  should  always  remind  us  of 
the  unknown  but  real  impact  we  can  have  on 
our  students." 

"Leo  Van  Munching  is  a very  straightfor- 
ward man,"  says  Mayer.  "After  the  campus 
tour  he  got  right  to  the  point:  'We  both  know 
why  I'm  here,  Bill.  I want  to  help  the  school.' 
He  wanted  to  do  something  that  would  have  a 
long-term  benefit  for  the  business  school,  and 
agreed  with  me  that  the  naming  gift  would 
certainly  accomplish  that  objective.  He  is  obvi- 
ously proud  of  Maryland,  and  we  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  Van  Munching 
name." 

Van  Munching  Hall  was  dedicated  as  part 
of  the  university's  Homecoming  celebration, 
with  members  of  the  Van  Munching  clan  in 
attendance.  Leo's  sister  Anne  Van  Munching 
Wilsey  is  also  an  alum,  having  graduated  in 
1947  with  a degree  in  education. 

"I'm  a very  private  person,"  says  Van 
Munching.  "I'm  not  looking  for  all  kinds  of 
applause  for  making  this  gift  to  the  universi- 
ty's business  school.  I admit  I'm  pleased  that 
the  new  building  will  bear  the  family  name, 
but  more  for  the  sake  of  my  children  and  my 
sister's  children  than  for  me." 
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A Report  from  the 
Planned  Giving  Program 


Baltimore  Gas  & Electric  Gives  $250,000  Gift  to  the  University 

Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  (BG&E) 
has  given  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  $250,000  in  unrestricted 
funds,  continuing  a long  history  of  sup- 
port of  the  campus. 

This  most  recent  gift,  which  is  the 
largest  ever  made  by  BG&E  to  College 
Park,  supports  the  "Campaign  for  Mary- 
land," the  University  of  Maryland  Sys- 
tem's current  fund-raising  effort. 

Christian  H.  Poindexter,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  cited  the  com- 
pany's recruiting  and  research  activities  when  making  the  gift.  More  than  300  BG&E  employees 
are  College  Park  graduates;  half  that  number  are  graduates  from  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  BG&E  have  worked  together  through  the  Maryland  Industrial 
Partnerships  (MIPS)  to  research  ways  to  store  energy  for  periods  of  peak  demand  and  to  improve 
the  reliability  of  insulation  and  coatings  for  electrical  wires.  In  addition,  BG&E  has  supported  the 
"Pride  of  Maryland,"  the  university's  solar-powered  car,  and  the  Liquid  Natural  Gas  Vehicle,  two 
undergraduate  projects  within  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  also  has  funded  scholarships. 

"We  will  continue  to  support  College  Park  because  the  resources  there  are  valuable  in  helping 
us  achieve  our  vision  to  perform  as  a world-class  energy  company,"  says  Poindexter. 


William  L.  Crentz,  Class  of  '32,  M.S.  '33 
(Engineering),  has  made  a $1.5  million  leader- 
ship gift  to  the  Engineering  Centennial  Cam- 
paign, through  an  intended  bequest  that  will 
establish  the  William  L.  Crentz  Centennial 
Chair  in  Energy  Research,  a field  of  lifelong 
interest  to  him.  Additionally,  Ben  Dyer,  Class 
of  '31  (Civil  Engineering),  provided  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  endow  the  Ben  Dyer  Centennial  Chair 
through  an  estate  gift. 

The  late  Farol  Seretean,  a member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Anwar  Sadat  Chair  for 
Population,  Development  and  Peace,  provid- 
ed a $100,000  bequest  in  support  of  the  Sadat 
Chair  in  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences.  Additionally,  Mrs.  William  Peverill 
established  a gift  annuity  that  will  pay  her  a 
lifetime  income,  and  also  will  endow  a fund 
named  for  her  late  husband  and  university 
alumnus,  William  L.  Peverill,  Class  of  '27. 

These  are  just  samples  of  several  recent 
planned  gifts  in  support  of  College  Park.  If 
you  would  like  additional  information  about 
how  the  new  1993  tax  laws  affect  gifts  made 
prior  to  year  end,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  gifts  that  can  produce  income, 
how  to  provide  support  of  the  university  in 
your  will,  or  if  you  have  already  included  the 
university  in  your  will,  please  contact  Debo- 
rah A.W.  Read,  Director  of  Planned  Giving, 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  3128 
Lee  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  (800) 
532-6658  or  (301)  405-4681. 


The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  is  fortunate  to  have  among  its 
alumni  and  friends  individuals  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  through 
various  gift  arrangements.  These  have  includ- 
ed gifts  of  appreciated  property  and  securities, 
often  through  trusts  providing  benefits  to  both 
the  university  and  the  donor,  and  also 
through  bequests. 

The  recent  loss  of  two  very  important  uni- 
versity alumni  will  be  felt  by  many;  however, 
their  names  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  the  university  for  generations  to  come 
because  of  the  commitments  they  made  in 
support  of  the  university  during  their  life- 
times. A.V.  Williams,  Class  of  '17  (Engineer- 
ing), included  $3.5  million  in  his  will  for  sup- 
port of  the  athletic  department.  Ralph  J. 


Planned  gifts  were 
instrumental  in  funding 
renovations  to  Byrd 
Stadium  and  construc- 
tion of  Tyser  Tower, 
and  have  established 
two  centennial  chairs 
in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 


Tyser,  Class  of  '43  (College  of  Business  and 
Management),  provided  over  $3  million,  nam- 
ing Tyser  Tower,  the  welcome  center  at  the 
newly  renovated  Byrd  Stadium,  and  the  Tyser 
auditorium  in  the  newly  constructed  business 
school  building,  among  other  endowments  in 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 
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he  university  recognizes  and  thanks 
its  most  generous  annual  benefactors  by 
welcoming  them  to  membership  in  the 
Colonnade  Society. 

For  Maryland  to  continue  its  climb  to 
pre-eminent  status  as  a top  public  university,  the 
university  will  count  on  its  alumni  and  friends  to  give  time, 
energy,  ideas,  commitment,  and  support.  Each  of  the  individu- 
als listed  here  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  and  the  privilege 
of  sustaining  excellence  at  College  Park. 

Members  of  the  society  have  sponsored  and  attended  nine 
Colonnade  events  during  the  past  year,  ranging  from  a gala 
black-tie  dinner  on  campus  to  a Capitol  Hill  reception  to  a jazz 
concert  in  Manhattan.  The  Colonnade  Society  supports  educa- 
tional programs,  research  activities  and  athletics,  and  this  year 
endowed  the  “ Colonnade  Scholars"  as  part  of  the  university's 
Francis  Scott  Key  Scholarship  Program. 

Through  this  Colonnade  Society  Roll  of  Honor,  the 
university  pays  tribute  to  these  loyal  supporters  whose  devo- 
tion and  active  involvement  sustain  its  excellence  and  ensure 
its  future. 


Cornerstone  Club 
(Gifts  of  $1,000  to  $2,499) 

Anonymous  (11) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Adams 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Ahalt 

Dr.  Abdullah  Al-Sultan 

Mr.  Kenneth  Albert 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Alexander 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Allen 

Dr.  Rolfe  L.  Allen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  G.  Alper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hotsy  I.  Alperstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Alperstein 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Alt 

Mr.  Wayne  E.  Alter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davinder  K.  Anand 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Ankeney 

Mr.  N.  Ardekany 

Mr.  Terry  A.  Arenson 

Mr.  Scot  M.  Aubinoe 

Mr.  William  C.  Austin  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Avery 
Mr.  Chick  Baboyian 
Mr.  Heshmat  Badiee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  H.  Bailey 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Baileys 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  Baker 
Mr.  David  L.  Bamford 
Mr.  Bernard  A.  Band 
Ms.  Mary  B.  Barto 

Dr.  Robert  A.  and  Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Bartol 

Mr.  Abbas  Bashir-Elahi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nasir  Bashirelahi 

Ms.  Kathleen  D.  Bates 

Ms.  Virginia  M.  Batka 

Dr.  Brian  S.  Bayly 

Ms.  Donna  L.  Beall 

Col.  Francis  X.  Beamer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Beatley 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Beaudet 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Beck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Becka 

Mr.  Lee  S.  and  Mrs.  Deborah  J.  Becker 

Mr.  Kirk  D.  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Bender 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Bender 
Mr.  James  G.  Bennett 
Professor  Ralph  D.  Bennett 
Mr.  Peter  Berg 


Dr.  Parviz  Berjis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  S.  Bernstein 
Ms.  Pallie  M.  Berry 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Betzer 
Ms.  Jacqueline  J.  Biess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bjerke 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Blackburn 
Mr.  Alan  D.  Bloomingdale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Blose 
Mr.  John  F.  Blottenberger  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Blumberg 
Mr.  Larry  D.  Boggs 
Ms.  Anne  K.  Bolger 
Mr.  Fedros  Bolouri 

Dr.  George  H.  Bone,  M.D.  and  Patricia  Bone 

Mr.  William  Kennedy  Boone,  III 

Mr.  John  B.  Bourne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bourne 

Mr.  Bruce  M.  Bowen 

Dr.  B.  Lucile  Bowie 

Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Boyd 

Mr.  John  M.  and  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Boyle 

Mr.  Glendon  W.  Bozman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bracco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brasted 

Dr.  Neil  W.  Brayton 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Breathitt 

Ms.  Linda  Breathitt 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Brenner 

Ms.  Marion  C.  Brew 


Mr.  Scott  W.  Brickman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  G.  Bristow 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Brocato  Jr. 

Mr.  John  J.  Broderick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brody 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Brody  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Brophy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  B.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Palmer  Brown 

Mr.  John  Brown,  III 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Espey  T.  Browning  Jr. 

Mr.  George  A.  Brugger 

Ms.  Stephanie  Brumlik 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Bryan 

Mrs.  J.  Y.  Bryan 

Mr.  David  Buchanan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Buckley 

Mr.  Jesse  L.  Burgess  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Burnside 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Bustard 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Butman 

Mr.  Craig  D.  Button 

Mr.  Jennings  Bynum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Byrd 

Mr.  Calvin  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Cafritz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  T.  Calder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Callahan  Sr. 

Mr.  Timothy  Callahan 

Mr.  Phillip  E.  Callif 


Mr.  William  A.  Carlson 
Mr.  Conrad  G.  Carpenter 
Dr.  Joel  A.  Carrington 
Mr.  Charles  Carruth 
Mr.  Jan  S.  Carter 
Dr.  Boyd  B.  Cary  Jr. 

Ms.  Frances  T.  Casbarian 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Chalmers  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Chambers 

Mr.  William  F.  Chaney 

Mr.  Frank  M.  and  Mrs.  Adelaide  Chapper 

Mr.  Joel  Chaseman 

Mr.  Barry  M.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Chasen 

Mr.  Harsh  D.  Chopra 

Ms.  Edith  A.  Christensen 

Mr.  S.  Mark  Christmas 

Mr.  John  A.  Clark 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark 

Mr.  David  Clark  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Clore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Cockey 
Mr.  Worthington  Cockey 
Mr.  Tony  Coelho 
Mr.  Timothy  D.  Coester 
Mr.  Frederick  N.  Coester 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  S.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cole 
Mr.  John  S.  Cole 
Mr.  James  A.  Cole 
Mr.  William  E.  Cole  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Collinge 
Dr.  Michael  J.  Collins  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Collins 

Dr.  William  E.  Colliver 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Colombo 

Dr.  James  Colville 

Mrs.  Tippy  S.  Conrad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Contino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Cooper  Jr. 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Cornfield 
Ronald  M.  Costell,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  R.  Costello 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Coulson 

Mr.  Brian  L.  Cox 

Mr.  James  P.  Craig 

Mr.  Jay  H.  Creech 

Mrs.  Doris  A.  Criswell 

Mr.  Ralph  and  Mrs.  Carlotta  Crosby 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Czamecki 

Mr.  William  H.  Daiger  Jr. 

Mr.  Jack  N.  Dalton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Daly 

Dr.  Manoochehr  Darab 

Ms.  Linda  G.  Davenport 

Mr.  Richard  Davidson 

Ms.  Eva  I.  Davis 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Davis 

Mr.  A.  G.  Delman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Denkhaus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Depenbrock 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Depiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  1.  DesRoches 

Mr.  Dale  L.  Dickerhoof 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Dieter  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  L.  "Bud"  Dieudonne  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louisa  G.  Dillard 
Mr.  C.  R.  Dodson 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Dolan  and 
Mrs.  Sharon  Hamilton  Dolan 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Dollard 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Dorfman 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Dove 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Downey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dragoumis 
Mr.  James  F.  Dray 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Dressel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Driggs 
Mr.  Timothy  J.  Driscoll 
Mr.  Timothy  D.  Druzgala 
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Dr.  C.  James  Duke 

Dr.  Beverly  W.  Dunn 

Mr.  Gregory  Dyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Dyson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Earp  Jr. 

Mr.  Roy  S.  Eckert 

Mr.  William  B.  Edelblut  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Edwards,  III 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Edwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Egan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Eichbaum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Eidsness 

Mr.  Hossein  Ejtemai 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  and  Ms.  Gail  Segal  Elmore 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Engle,  III 

Ms.  Jean  M.  Entine 

Mr.  Bijan  Etemad 

Dr.  David  D.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  E.  Evans 

Mrs.  Martha  Ellen  Evers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Everson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Fadeley 

Mr.  Nick  Fairbanks 

Mr.  Foad  H.  Farhoumand 

Farshad  Farhoumand,  D.D.S. 

Mr.  John  F.  Farley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Farrell 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  M.  Files 

Ms.  Sharon  G.  Finch 

Mr.  John  G.  Finn 

Mr.  A.  Thomas  Finnell  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Fischer 
Mr.  Milton  A.  Fischer 
Mr.  L.  Richard  Fischer 
Ms.  Diane  T.  Fisher 
Mr.  James  J.  Fitzgerald 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  Maitland  K.  Flood 
Mr.  Gary  F.  Florence,  Esq. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Folop 
Mrs.  Ronnie  B.  Footlick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Ford 
Mr.  Ronald  M.  Fornatora  Sr. 

Mr.  Dean  G.  Fowler 
Mr.  Rex  S.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  V.  Franciosa 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Franco 
Ms.  Desare  C.  Frazier 
Mr.  Michael  A.  Freedman,  Esq. 

Drs.  Bruce  R.  and  Barbara  Fretz 

Mrs.  Irene  C.  Frum 

Mr.  Stephen  Gaines 

Mr.  Evelius  Gallagher 

Mr.  Michael  M.  Galloway 

Mr.  Irwin  W.  Gebhardt 

Mr.  Ferdinand  "And/'  Geiger 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Geller 

Mr.  Wayne  E.  Georg 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Gergen 

Mrs.  Edmund  Mayberry  Geyer 

Mr.  William  A.  Gibbs 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Gill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Glascock 

Parris  N.  and  Frances  H.  Glendening 

Mr.  James  C.  Godbout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Goldstein 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Gonzales 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Goodman 

Mr.  Barry  P.  Gossett 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Gould 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Govan 

Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Grabenstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Grant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  W.  Gray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Greenawalt  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Greenberg 


Mr.  W.  Michael  Gretschel 
Robin  and  Jane  Grieves 
Mr.  Ward  W.  Griffith,  IV 
Mr.  Kirk  D.  Griffith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Grimberg 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Grogan  Jr. 

Mr.  Dennis  M.  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Gurtz 

Mr.  Willie  E.  Gutridge 

Mr.  Charles  Gwathmey 

Mr.  Gregory  S.  Haase 

Dr.  William  B.  Hagan 

Ms.  Myra  Jean  Hahn 

Mr.  Jeffrey  W.  Hale 

Mr.  Gary  L.  Hall 

Mr.  Warren  E.  Halle 

Mr.  Gregory  D.  Hallen 

Mr.  Raymond  I.  Hamby 

Mr.  J.  Russell  Hamlin 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Hand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Hanulak 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Hardee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hardiman 

Mr.  John  T.  Hardisty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  A.  Harman 

Mr.  Rodney  A.  Harrill 

Ms.  Jacqueline  V.  Harrington 

Mr.  David  P.  Harrington 

Mr.  R.  Bret  Hart 

Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Hartley 

Ms.  Lillian  L.  Harvey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  A.  Heft 

Ms.  Barbara  J.  Hemmis 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Hemp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Henson 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Hepner 

Mr.  LeRoy  J.  Herbert 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Herman 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Herring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  L.  Heup 

Mr.  Harold  Heyison 

Mr.  Derrick  Hicks 

Donald  B.  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buddy  S.  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Hodges 

Mr.  Bruce  S.  Hoffberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Hoffman  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Hogan 
Mr.  C.  E.  Holland 
Mr.  William  E.  Holliway 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Holter  Sr. 

The  Hon.  Larry  R.  Holtz 
Mr.  Amos  A.  Holtzer,  Esq. 

Dr.  James  F.  Hoobler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Palmer  Hopkins 

Mr.  David  H.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Gustavo  Hormiga 

Mr.  Edward  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Houff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Hrabec 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Brooks  Hubbert 

Ms.  Linda  H.  Huber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  W.  Hughes 

Mr.  John  and  Dr.  Michelle  M.  Hugue 

Mr.  Clifford  A.  Hull 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Humelsine 

Mr.  Bruce  A.  Hunter 

Mr.  John  W.  Hurt  Jr. 

Mr.  Steven  W.  Hurtt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  V.  Hutchinson 

Mr.  Theo  Ivanovic 

Ms.  Ruth  A.  Jacobson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Jaffe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  James 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Janssens  Jr. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  Kurt  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Mark  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  William  L.  Johnson  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Jones 


Ronald  C.  Jones 

Ms.  Theola  L.  Jordan 

Dr.  Laveen  N.  Kanal 

Mr.  Zev  E.  Kaplan 

Mr.  Michael  H.  Kapland,  Esq. 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Kaufman 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Keen 
Mr.  James  Z.  Kefalas 
Mr.  Melvin  C.  Keller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kelly  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  Robert  Kent 

Dr.  M.  Khodadad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Kim 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Kimble 

Mr.  James  Kimzey 

Dr.  James  C.  King 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Kinlein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Kirwan 

Mr.  Rohit  Kishore 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Kleinknecht 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Kmetz 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Kohloss 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Konick 

Mr.  Steven  L.  Koogle 

Drs.  John  A.  and  Patricia  S.  Koskinen 

Dr.  Marcia  B.  Kraft 

Dr.  Dorothee  E.  Krahn 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Krall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Krauser 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Kreh 

Mr.  William  C.  Kremann 

Mr.  John  H.  Krisko,  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  W.  Kurek 

Mr.  Wilmer  L.  Kutsch 

Mr.  Kevin  Laake 

Mr.  John  A.  Lamon,  HI 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  P.  Lamone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Landow 

Mrs.  Helmut  E.  Landsberg 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Lanier 

Mr.  Willis  T.  Lansford 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  and  Ms.  Rose  LaPlaca 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Law 

Dr.  John  W.  Layman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Y.C.  Lee 

Mr.  Phillip  Wayne  and  Mrs.  LuClare  J.  Lee 

Dr.  Bernard  J.  Lehrhoff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  R.  Levitsky 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Lewis 

Dr.  Judy  Olian  and  Mr.  Peter  Liberti 

Mr.  J.  William  Lightner 

Dr.  Hung  C.  Lin 

Mr.  Oscar  A.  Line 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lippy 

Ms.  Marion  B.  Lisehora 

Mr.  John  M.  Little 

Mr.  Lyn  L.  Locke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Lombardo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  S.  Loveless 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Low 

Mr.  Bruce  G.  Lowman 

Mr.  David  B.  Lowman 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lugenbeel 

Mr.  Wesley  G.  Lyvers 

Ms.  Pauline  Machen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  W.  Maguire 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Majewski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  D.  Mallery 

Professor  Menahem  Mansoor 

Mr.  A.  Robert  Manzi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Mark 

Mr.  John  C.  Markelonis 

Dr.  Nelson  G.  Markley 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Marth 

Mr.  George  L.  Marthinuss  Jr. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Martin 
Mr.  David  R.  Mathison 
Mr.  Enrique  D.  Matta 
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Mr.  Milton  T.  Matthews 

Mr.  William  P.  Matthews 

Mr.  William  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Matty 

Mr.  Luckett  G.  Maynard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  S.  McCarl  Sr. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  McCarter 

Mr.  Eugene  F.  McCarthy,  111 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  McCartin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stewart  McCaw 

Mr.  A.  Roger  McConkey 

Mr.  John  W.  McCormick 

Mr.  John  W.  McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  McEneaney 

Mr.  John  and  Ms.  Diane  McGahagan 

Mr.  John  R.  McGilvrey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  McGinty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  L.  McNamara  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  D.  Mead 

Mr.  David  T.  Meinhardt 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Meloy 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Memphis 

Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Mrs.  Susan  Menick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Menzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  E.  Meredith 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Merryman 

Mr.  Sheldon  Michelson 

Mr.  Kenneth  Middleton 

Mr.  Douglas  N.  Midthune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Migliorini 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Miller  Jr. 

Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  B.  Miller 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Miller 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Mills  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Milroy 
Dr.  Irving  M.  Mintzer 
Mr.  Andrew  C.  Mitchell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  S.  Mitchell 
Mr.  Hooman  Mobasser 
Mr.  Gery  F.  Mois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Morauer 

Mr.  William  E.  Morley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Morris  Jr. 

Mr.  Maurice  D.  Morrison 
Mansour  Mortazie,  D.D.S. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Moss 

Mr.  Ghodrat  Mostaghim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  0.  Mothershead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Allen  Mothershead 

Mr.  Kamran  Mouzoon 


Mr.  Ross  S.  Mowery 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Muldowney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Mullan 

Mr.  David  T.  Munhardt 

Ms.  Pamela  L.  Munson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Murphey 

Mr.  James  P.  Murphy  Jr. 

Mr.  David  F.  Murray 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Myers 

Mr.  Jay  and  Mrs.  Carol  Neel 

Mr.  Keith  B.  Neff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  J.  Nekoranik 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Nelson 

Dr.  M.  Paul  and  Mrs.  Mabelle  B.  Nestor 

Mr.  John  W.  Neuenschwander 

Mr.  David  L.  Neylan 

The  Hon.  C.  Philip  Nichols 

Ms.  Carol  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  William  J.  Nicholson  Jr. 

Mr.  Matthew  L.  Noble 

Mrs.  Paula  M.  Noll 

Ms.  Shirley  J.  Norwood 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Novak 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Novak 

Col.  Richard  J.  O'Neill 

Mr.  Jerry  Odland 

Mr.  William  B.  Oglesby 

Mr.  James  A.  Oliff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Olson 

Mr.  Norman  L.  Oremland 

Mr.  Rusty  Osbourne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  B.  Owen  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luster  Oxley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  D.  Palumbo 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Palumbo 

Mr.  James  M.  Parsons,  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Patz 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Payne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Pear 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Peck 

Mr.  Leroy  Peddy 

Mr.  James  R.  Perrin 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Perry 

Ms.  Karel  C.  Petraitis 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Phipps  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  Piccillo  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Pierce 

Mr.  Samuel  Pizzigati 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Poe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Poppelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Potocko 

Ms.  Patricia  B.  Powell 

Dr.  Stanley  Presser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Prier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Proger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Prosterman 

Mr.  Behrouz  and  Mrs.  Farahnaz  Rahmi 

Mr.  David  C.  Rakes 

Mr.  Farah  Ramchandani 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Rand 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Raneri 

Mrs.  Eva  Rapke 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Reed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Reed  Jr. 

Mr.  Martin  M.  Reeves 
Mr.  Steve  Reggettz 
Ms.  Leonore  F.  Reich 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Reiter  Jr. 

Mr.  John  G.  Richardson 

Mr.  Brian  Richardson 

Mr.  C.  Mackall  Ricketts 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Rider 

Mr.  Richard  Ridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Ridgway 

Mrs.  Louisa  W.  Riggs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Righter 

Mr.  L.  Edward  Rinehart 


Mr.  Martin  J.  Riskam 
Mr.  John  M.  Robb 
Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Roberts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Rock 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Rogers 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Rogers  Jr. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Rollinson 

The  Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney 

Alan  and  Rita  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Rosenthal 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Rosenzweig 

Mr.  John  W.  Ross 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Rossomondo 

Ms.  Virginia  B.  Rotter 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Royer 

Mr.  Aaron  S.  Sabghir 

Mr.  Andrew  N.  Safran 

Mr.  Peter  G.  Samios 

Mr.  Nicholas  A.  Samios 

Dr.  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Lois  Santaniello 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Satinsky 

Ms.  Carmen  S.  Sasmore 

Mr.  William  J.  Sbarra 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Scarbath 

Mr.  John  Scarbath 

Ms.  Diana  Schaney 

Charles  and  Mary  Katherine  Scheeler 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Schelling 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schick 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Schlenker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Schmelzer 

Mr.  Randall  C.  Schmidt 

Ms.  Jennifer  M.  Schmidt 

Mr.  Edward  Schneider 

Ms.  Jennifer  Schwert 

Mr.  Jim  C.  Scott 

Mr.  Milus  Scruggs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Scudder 

Mr.  Lawrence  Secrest 

Dr.  Ronald  J.  Seibel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Shaffer 

Mr.  George  C.  Shaffer 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Shank,  II 

Mr.  Steve  Sharon 

Mr.  William  L.  Shaw 

Dr.  Emma  Shelton 

Mr.  David  C.T.  Shen 

Mr.  John  W.  Shepperd 

Mr.  Paul  Shiffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Shockey 

Mr.  Roland  N.  Shumate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanan  Y.  Sibel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Sidwell 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Siegel 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  Sigmon 

Mr.  Jeffrey  J.  Silver 

Mr.  Stephen  S.  Silver 

Ms.  Amy  Simonsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Sims 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Smariga 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Smith 

Dr.  Betty  F.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Smith 

Ms.  Christina  Smith 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  0.  Smith 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Smith  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Smotkin 

Mr.  John  W.  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  K.  Snow 

Mr.  William  A.  Snowden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Snyder 

Dr.  Nahid  Berjis  Sobhani 

Mr.  Firouz  Sobhani 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Sokol  Jr. 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Sollars  Jr. 

Mr.  Norwood  S.  Sothoron 
Mr.  Norman  F.  Spector 
Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Spencer 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Stallings 
Dr.  Francis  C.  Stark  Jr. 

Mr.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Susan  Stearns 
Ltc.  Chester  J.  Steckel  Jr. 

Mr.  Howard  F.  Steinhardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  I.  Stern 

Ms.  Naomi  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Calvert  Steuart 

Mr.  James  R.  Stevens 

Dr.  Sylvia  S.  Stewart 

Mr.  Larry  Stone 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Stoner 

Mr.  T.  Allan  Stradley 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Striffler 

Mr.  Glenn  Stunkel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Sturtz 

Mr.  Arthur  Stutzer  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Summer 

Mr.  Kent  P.  Swanson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Tacchetti 

Mr.  Worthington  H.  Talcott 

Mr.  Glenn  S.  Tarbox 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Taylor 

Ms.  Edith  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  Gregory  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  John  E.  Thomson 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Thornberry 

Mr.  Derek  Threinen 

Mr.  James  S.  Tighe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Tokar  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Tokarski 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Trainer 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Trott 

Mr.  John  A.  Tuell 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  W.  Tuttle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Twigg 

Mr.  Gene  R.  Tyndall 

Dr.  Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Vance 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  van  den  Berg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Vanderslice 

Dr.  Fletcher  P.  Veitch  Jr. 

Col.  William  A.  Vogel 

Mrs.  Carroll  C.  Volchko 

Mr.  Ronald  B.  Waller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Walter  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Ward 

Mr.  Leland  T.  Warnick 

Mr.  Laurence  D.  Watrous 

Mr.  Jeffrey  G.  Weaver 

Mr.  William  A.  Webb 

Mr.  Jay  W.  Webster 

Mr.  John  R.  Webster  Jr. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Weeks 

Ms.  Lindsay  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  Steven  M.  Weinress 

Mr.  George  Weiss 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Weller  Jr. 

Mr.  Terry  W.  Weller 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Wellford 
Dr.  Donat  G.  Wentzel 
Mr.  Clarence  L.  White 
Mr.  James  L.  Whitehead 
Mr.  Randall  F.  Williams  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Williamson  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Willich 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  Winton 
Mrs.  Kathleen  E.  Wilson 
Mr.  Myron  M.  Withka 
Dr.  Daryl  B.  Witt 
Dr.  Sheldon  J.  Wollman 
Ms.  Lisa  G.  Wood 
Dr.  James  B.  Wooddell 
The  Hon.  R.  James  and 
Mrs.  Suzanne  H.  Woolsey 
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Dr.  Manfred  R.  Wuttig 

Mr.  Stuart  J.  Yarbrough 

Mr.  Jeffry  S.  and  Ms.  Sandra  S.  Young 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Zehmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigi  Ziering 

Ms.  Peggy  B.  Zirkle 

Mr.  John  W.  Zolldan 

Mr.  Steven  Zwicker 

Pedestal  Club 

(Gifts  of  $2,500  to  $4,999) 

Anonymous  (5) 

Mr.  Gary  E.  Adams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Apollony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Beall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Benish 

Mr.  Harold  Beral 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Bemsen 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Bjellos 

Mr.  L.  Edward  Blumenauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  G.  Blunck 

Ms.  Mickey  Bower 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Bradley 

Mr.  Allen  D.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Burns 

Dr.  Rufus  L.  Chaney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Irvin  Cook 

Mr.  David  A.  Covington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cowell 

Mr.  John  P.  Cullen 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Cumming 

J.  Richard  Crouse,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Damiano 

Mrs.  Norma  L.  C.  Day 

Ms.  Danita  R.  DeHaney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Dennis 

Mr.  Lawrence  Doll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes 

Mr.  James  K.  Eagan,  III 

Mr.  Parviz  Eshrati 

Mr.  Boomer  Esiason 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Flick  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Foppiano 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Frantz 
Dennis  S.  Ginsberg,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Gipe 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Goldstein 

Ms.  Ruth  F.  Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Healy 

Ms.  Jane  Henson 

Dr.  Clara  E.  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Holland 

Dr.  David  C.  Holloway 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Hull,  II 

Ms.  Georgia  S.  Irwin 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Jansen 

Mr.  David  Kahn 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kallas  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Kaufman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Klatzkin 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Klein 

Dr.  Stephen  N.  Kogge 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Lejins 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Hervey  G.  Machen 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Mason 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  McCuan 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  and  Mrs.  Frances  Meloy 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mitchell 

Mr.  John  A.  Nevros 

Mr.  Michael  Ochs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Ochsenreiter  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Clifton  Patterson 
Mr.  Arnold  Pearl 
Ms.  Gertrude  P.  Phillips 


Mr.  Robert  P.  Pincus 

Mr.  David  J.  Piper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Polinger 

Dr.  Reinhard  K.  Radermacher 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Rausch 

Howard  and  Katherine  Rensin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Schaftel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  D.  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Schinner 

David  B.  and  Adele  C.  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Parks  Shipley 

Mr.  Larry  S.  and  Mrs.  Deirdre  Snowhite 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Glen  Stephens 

Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Stombler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Stutts 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Sweeney 

Ms.  Carol  Taghavi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  S.  Travers  Jr. 

Admiral  Stansfield  and  Karin  Turner 

Mr.  William  L.  Van  Arnum,  III 

Mr.  William  D.  Ward 

Mr.  William  Warshauer  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Wilson 
Dr.  Clyde  Wu 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erik  B.  Young 
Ms.  Marelynn  W.  Zipser 

Portico  Club 

(Gifts  of  $5,000  to  $9,999) 

Anonymous  (1) 

Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Ammerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Atwell 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Baker  Jr. 

Dr.  Malvina  S.  Balogh 

Ms.  Isabel  Bayley 

Mr.  B.  P.  "Tink"  Bayline 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bedingfield 

Mr.  Gregor  Benko 

Mrs.  Mary  Jean  Bonthron 

Mr.  Jay  R-  Brinsfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  James  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  I.  Colton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Gary  Dando 

Mr.  Mark  P.  Dassoulas 

Dr.  Ruth  M.  Davis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  E.  DiFabio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Eckard 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Ford  Jr. 

Dr.  Stanley  B.  Foxman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Franey 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Fullinwider 

Mr.  O.  Gene  Gabbard 

Miss  Winifred  Gahan 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Gardner 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gildenhorn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Hale 

Mr.  Claire  J.  Hinckley 

Ms.  Lillian  Jo  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Houlihan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Jones 

Mr.  Marc  B.  Kaplan 

Mr.  Wung  B.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Klein 

Mr.  John  M.  Lapides 

Mr.  John  N.  Lauer 

Mr.  Bernard  Levy 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Long 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Manning 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Mathews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McCracken 

Ms.  Maya  E.  Moltzer 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Mulitz 

Mr.  Alexander  N.  Panhans 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Petzold 


Mr.  Robert  A.  Pinkner 
Mr.  H.  Russell  Potts  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  R.  Prange 

Dr.  Erwin  S.  Raffel 

Mr.  Badiollah  Rahmi 

Mr.  Rohollah  Rahmi 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ramsburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Randall 

Ms.  Josephine  G.  Renzulli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Resnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  S.  Rhee 

Mr.  John  and  Dr.  Victoria  Rymer 

Dr.  Farah  Feri  Sadeghian 

Mrs.  Joan  T.  Secrest 

Ms.  Judith  W.  Shanks 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Stoll 

Mrs.  Martha  R.  Symington 

Dr.  Jahan  and  Maye  Tavangar 

Mr.  Christopher  D.  Taylor 

Mr.  Hooshang  Tebyanian 

Mrs.  Sonya  Thorbecke 

Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Tretter 

Mr.  Mark  G.  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Van  Dyke 

Dr.  Allen  E.  Winkelmann 

Mr.  Hassan  S.  Yazdi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Yorke 

Pillar  Club 

(Gifts  of  $10,000  to  $24,999) 

Anonymous  (2) 

Mr.  Manijeh  Aghazadeh 

Dr.  Marilyn  R.  and  Mr.  Stanford  W.  Berman 

Mr.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Bordner 

Dr.  Shelley  G.  Davis 

Mr.  Robert  Dublirer 

Dr.  William  L.  Fourney 

Mr.  Irvin  E.  Freedman 

Mr.  Carl  M.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Gahan 

Mr.  Isadore  M.  Gudelsky 

Dr.  Horace  V.  Harrison 

Mr.  John  I.  and  Jacqueline  M.  Heise 

Dr.  Benjamin  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Kendall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Krowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Levy 

Philip  and  Eleanor  Merrill 

Ms.  Jane  M.  Mueller 

Dr.  Abdel  R.  Omran 

Mrs.  Cynthia  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  Marvin  J.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Petrou 

Dr.  George  K.  Roderick 

Mr.  Haskell  W.  Smith 

Mr.  Dale  and  Ms.  Betsy  Waldo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nile  J.  Webb 

Dr.  John  H.  Weinberger 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  and  Mrs.  Sharlene  Weiss 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Williams  Jr. 

Dr.  Kawthar  A.  Zaki-Atia 


Steeple  Club 

(Gifts  of  $25,000  or  more) 

Anonymous  (1) 

Drs.  Jeffrey  and  Lily  Chen 

Mrs.  Betty  M.  Crewe 

Mr.  James  E.  Cushing 

Mr.  Robert  Dalton 

Mr.  Christopher  Dalton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Dingman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Irene  Naida 

Dr.  Michael  Naida 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Patterson 

Ltc.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Pohle 

Mr.  Alexander  Rahimi 

Dr.  Julian  L.  Simon 

Dr.  Nancy  K.  Schlossberg 

Mr.  Peter  Torraco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Van  Munching  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  "Bob"  Wilson 

In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cannon 
Mr.  A.  B.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Arley  F.  Franklin 
Mr.  Farol  Seretean 
Mrs.  Joan  S.  Stem 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Tyser 
Mr.  A.  F.  Vierheller 

This  listing  is  intended  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  and  acknowledging 
members  of  the  Colonnade  Society.  It 
includes  those  whose  gifts  were  received 
between  July  1, 1992,  and  June  30, 

1993.  Although  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness, please  accept  our  apologies  for  any 
errors  that  may  occur. 

If  you  wish  to  report  an  error  or  omis- 
sion, or  would  like  to  receive  information 
about  joining  the  Colonnade  Society, 
please  contact  the  Colonnade  Society, 
3107  Lee  Building,  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  MD  20742;  or  call 
(301)  405-7749. 
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Alumnus  Named  Swimming  Coach 


Jim  Wenhold,  who  has  been  associated  with  Maryland  swimming 
both  as  a competitor  and  staff  member  since  1980,  has  been  named 
the  university's  director  of  Aquatics  Programs.  Wenhold  will  over- 
see the  intercollegiate  swimming  program,  as  well  as  coordinate  intra- 
mural and  recreational  swimming.  He  will  manage  the  campus'  swim- 
ming facilities  and  teach  classes  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Performance. 

A former  dean's  list  student  and  competitive  swimmer  for  Maryland, 
Wenhold  has  been  the  Terps'  assistant  swimming  coach  since  1989.  He 
has  been  serving  as  the  university's  director  of  aquatics  since  1988.  Wen- 
hold, 31,  replaces  Steve  Mahaney,  who  resigned  last  spring  as  the  head 
of  Maryland's  intercollegiate  men's  and  women's  swimming  teams. 

Teri  Messenger,  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  Maryland  swimming  staff  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  named  associate  director  of  Aquatics 
Programs  and  will  assist  Wenhold  in  his  duties. 

Messenger,  a former  All-American  at  Clarion 
University,  just  completed  her  first  year  as  a full- 
time assistant  coach  for  the  Terps.  She  had  been 
Maryland's  graduate  assistant  coach  from  1990  to 
1992,  while  earning  her  master's  degree  in  college 
administration. 


Coach  Jim  Wenhold, 
who  has  been  with 
the  swimming  team 
since  1980,  will  over- 
see the  university’s 
intramural,  recreation- 
al and  intercollegiate 
aquatics  programs. 


"Little  Mo"  Named  to  Hall  of  Fame 


Dick  "Little  Mo" 
Modzelewski,  a former  defen- 
sive tackle  for  Maryland,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Col- 
lege Football  Hall  of  Fame — 
only  the  sixth  Terrapin  to 
earn  that  honor. 

Dick,  at  six  feet  and  235 
pounds,  was  dubbed  "Little 
Mo"  when  he  joined  the  team 
in  1949,  a year  after  his  broth- 
er Ed,  who  had  already  been 
dubbed  "Big  Mo"  by  his 
teammates.  They  both  played 
in  the  historic  1951  season 
when  the  Terps  went  unbeat- 
en in  regular  season  and 
trounced  Tennessee  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl,  28-13.  Ed,  a full- 


back, was  the  team's  Most  Valu- 
able Player  in  that  game.  (When 
a third  Modzelewski  brother 
joined  the  Maryland  team,  he 
was  tagged  "No  Mo.") 

At  Maryland,  Dick  was  the 
stuff  of  excellence.  His  three 
Terp  varsity  seasons  were  24-4- 
1,  and  each  culminated  in  a 
bowl  game.  He  was  a consensus 
All-American  in  1952  and  the 
first  Maryland  football  player  to 
win  a premier  national  honor 
when  he  was  selected  the  1952 
Outland  Trophy  winner  as  the 
nation's  outstanding  lineman. 

Through  three  years  of  start 
ing  at  Maryland  and  through  a 
14-year  NR  career  with  the 


Redskins,  Steelers  and  Giants, 
Modzelewski  was  "Little  Mo." 
An  All-Pro  tackle,  Ed  played  for 
the  Giants  in  their  glory  periods 
of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
when  Maryland's  Colts  played 
his  Giants  for  back-to-back 
world  championships. 

Prior  Maryland  inductees 
into  the  College  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  include  coaches  Clark 
Shaughnessy  ('42,  '46),  Bear 
Bryant  ('45),  and  Jim  Tatum 
('47-'55);  lineman  Bob  Ward 
(Class  of  '52);  and  quarterback 
Jack  Scarbath  (Class  of  '52). 

The  photo  at  the  left  shows  Dick 
Modzelewski  as  a Terp  in  1951. 
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New  Recruits  for  Terps 

For  the  1993-94  men’s  bas- 
ketball season,  the  Terrapins 
have  recruited  four  high-scoring 
freshmen  who  could  provide  an 
additional  scoring  punch  for  Terp 
head  coach  Gary  Williams. 

Keith  Booth,  a 6-foot-6-inch, 
210-pound  forward  from  Balti- 
more, was  the  biggest  catch  for 
Williams,  for  reasons  that  go 
beyond  the  Dunbar  High  School 
graduate’s  skills.  Booth,  who  was 
named  the  Baltimore  area  Player 
of  the  Year,  is  the  first  player 
from  Dunbar  to  sign  with  Mary- 
land since  the  dismissal  of  for- 
mer Terp  head  coach  Bob  Wade 
in  1989.  Wade  had  been  head 
coach  at  Dunbar  prior  to  his 
three-year  stint  at  College  Park. 
The  Wade  situation  left  a bad 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  many  in 


the  Baltimore  area,  which  has 
produced  numerous  basketball 
success  stories  over  the  years. 
Many  hope  Booth’s  arrival  can 
reopen  the  pipeline  of  talent 
into  “Garyland” — otherwise 
known  as  Cole  Field  House. 

Last  year,  Booth  led  the  Dun- 
bar Poets  to  the  Maryland  Class 
A state  championship,  while 
averaging  21  points,  10  rebounds 
and  four  assists  in  his  senior  year. 

"For  a player  of  Keith’s  caliber 
to  stay  in-state  is  important  for 
our  program  and  important  for 
local  area  basketball,"  Williams 
says.  "Throughout  our  recruiting, 
we  found  a lot  of  enthusiasm  in 
Baltimore  and  across  the  state 
for  Keith  to  go  to  Maryland." 

Booth  joined  another  Terrapin 
recruit— 6-foot-9-inch 
forward/center  Joe  Smith  from 
Norfolk,  Va—  on  the  Capital  Clas- 


sic high  school  all-star  team. 

Smith,  who  committed  to  play 
for  Maryland  during  the  early  sign- 
ing period  last  fall,  averaged  18 
points,  16  rebounds  and  4.5 
blocks  per  game  in  his  senior 
year  and  was  a first-team  All-State 
selection.  In  addition,  he  was 
rated  the  19th  best  high  school 
player  in  the  country  by  Bob  Gib- 
bons’ All-Star  Scouting  Service. 

Also  signing  early  was  6-foot- 
7-inch  guard/forward  Nick  Bosnic 
from  Uniontown,  Pa.  Bosnic  aver- 
aged 29  points,  11  rebounds  and 
six  assists  per  game,  making  him 
the  leading  scorer  in  western 


New  basketball  recruits  (left  to 
right)  Nick  Bosnick,  Joe  Smith, 

Matt  Kovarik  and  Keith  Booth. 

Pennsylvania  last  year. 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  native  Matt 
Kovarik,  who  committed  to  the 
Terps  last  May,  is  a 6-foot-4-inch 
guard.  Kovarik  was  a first-team 
All-State  pick  and  the  Guilford 
(N.C.)  County  Player  of  the  Year. 
He  averaged  19.7  points,  4.8 
rebounds  and  3.2  assists  in  his 
senior  season. 

—Chad  Capellman 
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Salam:  Outstanding  on  the  Field  and  in  the  Classroom 


In  a time  when  many  students  are  taking  longer 
than  four  years  to  complete  their  undergraduate 
education,  Terrapin  field  hockey  midfielder  Sabri- 
na Salam  is  the  exception. 

Three  years  after  arriving  on  campus  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  Salam  has  graduated 
with  a 3.95  grade  point  average  and  a degree  in  psy- 
chology. This  past  spring,  Salam  was  named  as  one  of 
15  finalists  for  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Directors  of  America /Disney  Scholar- Athlete  Post 
Graduate  Scholarship  and  is  now  working  toward  her 
doctoral  degree  in  industrial  psychology. 

Few  doctoral  candidates  have  time  for  even  recre- 
ational sports,  but  Salam  is  completing  her  fourth  year 
of  eligibility  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  cham- 
pion Terps  this  fall. 

Salam  holds  the  Terps  record  for  most  assists  in  a 
season  with  16  and  holds  the  career  mark  of  49. 

"Sabrina  is  the  smartest  player  I've  ever  coached, 
and  she's  probably  one  of  the  smartest  hockey  play- 


ers," says  head  coach  Missy  Meharg.  ". . . the 
same  smarts  coming  through  in  her  GPA  are 
coming  through  on  the  hockey  field.  Her 
leadership  comes  through  in  her  intelligence 
of  the  game,  and  she's  a very  silent  leader." 

Salam  is  a three-time  All- ACC  selection 
and  a three-time  Academic  All-American. 

A native  of  Heusenstam,  Germany, 

Salam  was  not  eligible  to  be  named  All- 
American  until  her  third  season,  which 
she  promptly  added  to  her  accomplish- 
ment list  last  year. 

"I  love  school,"  Salam  says.  "I 
like  being  in  a library,  1 like  the 
atmosphere,  that's  just  me." 

—Clmd  Capellman 
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The  team  was  feeling  pretty 
good,  having  put  the  icing 
on  their  10-0-0  season  with 
a 21-0  win  over  Alabama. 
They  were  savoring  their 
postgame  spaghetti  dinner  when 
Coach  Jim  Tatum  strolled 
into  the  field  house. 

"We're  number  one,  boys," 
he  announced. 

Excitement  burst  in  the  room 
like  a champagne  cork  from  a 
bottle.  Among  the  back  slaps  and 
victory  shouts  and  the  choruses 
of  "I  can't  believe  it"  and  "Fan- 
tastic!" said  tackle  Stan  Jones, 
talking  to  a Diamondback 
reporter.  "How  do  you  feel 
about  topping  Notre  Dame  in  the 
polls?"  he  was  asked.  "About 
time,"  said  Stan. 

About  time,  indeed.  And  just 
about  inevitable.  Although 
Maryland  has  not  come  close 
again  to  that  exhilarating  peak, 
the  1953  "Mighty  Terrapins" 
were  fulfilling  a destiny  in 
becoming  the  number  one  foot- 
ball team  in  the  nation,  toppling 
seemingly  invincible  Notre 
Dame  and  winning  the  overdue 
respect  of  the  United  Press, 


Associated  Press,  and  Interna- 
tional News  Service  sports  poll- 
sters. The  Maryland  season  had 
been  filled  with  superlatives  and 
record-breaking  statistics.  They 
outscored  opponents  298  to  31, 
outrushed  them  2,578  yards  to 
849.  They  took  on  Mississippi, 
the  previous  year's  spoiler  of  a 
22-game  winning  streak,  and 
beat  them  38-0.  Only  four  teams 
had  managed  to  score  against 
them  at  all. 

This  was  a team  that  had 
been  honed  over  four  seasons  by 
Jim  Tatum's  particular  coaching 
genius.  The  nine  seniors  on  the 
squad  were  veterans  of  one-pla- 
toon and  two-platoon  defense, 
able  to  change  quickly  and  adapt 
to  their  opponents'  formations. 
"Jim  Tatum  was  a master  at  ana- 
lyzing defense,"  says  Bernie 
Faloney,  the  All-American  quar- 
terback who  co-captained  the 
1953  team.  "He'd  call  the  plays  in 
practice  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, and  then  it  would  be  the 
quarterback's  turn.  Our  prepara- 
tion was  so  thorough  that  on 
game  day,  you  couldn't  make  a 
mistake." 

Story  by  Judith  Bair 
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Coach  Jim  Tatum 


Heroes  were  big  in  1953. 
General  Eisenhower, 
wartime  hero,  was 
sworn  in  as  our  34th 
President,  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  author  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize;  Hillary  and  Tenzig 
conquered  Mount  Everest;  Jim 
Thorpe,  consummate  All-Ameri- 
can athlete,  died. 

At  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, football  heroes  held  sway. 
It  was  the  era  of  coeds,  argyles, 
and  pinnings.  Curley  Byrd  was 
president  of  the  university  then, 
and  was  transforming  the  cam- 
pus with  building  projects  that 
included  the  student  union,  Cole 
Field  House,  Fraternity  Row, 
Memorial  Chapel  and  McKeldin 
Library.  Enrollment  had  just 
topped  10,000  that  year,  and, 
according  to  Chester  Hanulak, 
the  amazing  halfback  who  led 
the  ACC  in  rushing  that  year, 


"we  were  much  closer  as  a stu- 
dent body,  more  tightly  knit." 

Athletics  and  athletes  were  a 
large  part  of  college  life  in  the 
'50s,  as  were  fraternities,  sorori- 
ties and  prom  queens.  The  Dia- 
mondback  set  the  tone  for  the 
campus,  but  even  the  Washington 
Post  was  caught  in  the  spirit.  In  a 
column  called  "Terp  Tracks," 

Post  reporter  Herman  Blackman 
put  the  personal  touch  on  next 
day's  news  of  the  victory  over 
Alabama:  "Faloney  officially  pre- 
sented a beautiful  diamond  to 
his  equally  beautiful  fiancee,  Jan 
Wallace  of  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
last  night.  Blubber  Morgan  (oth- 
erwise known  as  Bob  Morgan, 
co-captain  of  the  Terps  squad) 
played  his  greatest  game  at  tack- 
le for  the  Terps  against  'Bama. 
After  the  game  he  was  running 
around  the  dressing  room,  sans 
uniform,  wearing  Coach  Tatum's 
big  Texas  sombrero  . . 

Like  many  of  his  teammates, 
Faloney  played  other  sports  as 
well  as  football.  In  fact,  Faloney 
was  recruited  in  his  sophomore 
year  to  play  shortstop  for  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  and  he 
remembers  Coach  Tatum's 
strong  guidance  as  being  typical 
of  the  man.  "He  didn't  say  'do 
this'  or  'do  that,'"  Faloney 
recalls,  "but  he  laid  out  the  alter- 


natives very  clearly.  'Sure  you 
can  go  make  yourself  $10,000  as  a 
19-year-old'— a big  number  in 
those  days— 'but  you  won't  have 
a college  education,  and  who 
knows  what  that'll  be  worth.'" 

Faloney  loved  college  life.  His 
decision  wasn't  all  that  difficult, 
in  spite  of  early  struggles  with 
Math  5 and  his  business  course. 
He  stuck  with  football  and  defi- 
nitely qualified  for  "Big  Man  on 
Campus"  status  as  a frat  man, 
junior  class  president,  and  dean's 
list  senior,  with  a 3.5  GPA.  He 
was  not  the  only  student  leader 
on  the  team:  Hanulak,  Jones,  and 
Marty  Crytzer,  end,  were  all 
members  of  ODK  (Omicron  Delta 
Kappa)  Honor  Society  as  well. 
Faloney  married  his  college 
sweetheart,  Jan  Wallace,  Class  of 
'55,  in  Memorial  Chapel,  and  they 
live  today  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
a farm  called  Maryland  Manor. 

Chet  Hanulak— 

"Hanulak  from 
Hackensack,"  also 
called  the  "Jet"— also 
remembers  Mary- 
land as  "the  best 
thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  He 
was  recruited  by  Jim 
Tatum  from  some  scouting 
footage  of  his  high  school's  quar- 
terback. "I  hadn't  even  dreamed 
about  going  to  college,"  Hanulak 
says,  "and  here  it  was  late  in  July 
and  I was  invited  for  a visit  to  the 
college."  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
school  and  in  three  days  had 
signed  on.  His  dream  back  then 
was  to  be  a coach,  but  he  studied 
business  administration  instead, 
feeling  that  the  opportunities  to 
coach  wouldn't  be  there. 

In  many  ways,  that  1953  sea- 


son was  a turning  point  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Early  in 
the  fall,  President  Byrd  hinted 
that  he  might  resign  to  run  for 
governor.  Byrd  had  left  an  indeli- 
ble stamp  on  the  campus  during 
his  18  years  in  charge,  creating  its 
landscape  and  buildings,  expand- 
ing its  programs,  and  closely  sup- 
porting his  first  love,  football, 
which  he  himself  had  coached 
from  1912  to  1934.  The  entire  year 
was  a culminating  tribute  to  his 
presidency.  In  addition  to  the 
championslaip,  the  new  (second) 
Byrd  Stadium  was  completed  that 
fall.  The  basketball  team  had  its 
best  season  ever,  at  22-6.  In  their 
first  season  at  the  new  Shipley 
Stadium,  the  baseball  Terps  were 
number  one  in  the  ACC.  And 
Maryland  won  the  ACC  track 
championship  that  spring. 

By  December,  it  was  known 
that  Wilson  H.  Elkins  would  suc- 


ceed Harry  Clifton  Byrd,  who  was 
already  stumping  the  state  for  his 
next  leadership  role.  The  final 
issue  of  the  Diamondback  for  the 
academic  year,  in  a front  page  edi- 
torial titled  "The  Turning  Point," 
paid  homage  to  Curley  Byrd,  but 
added,  "No  matter  how  imposing 
a football  school,  how  inspiring  an 
athletic  record,  how  big  the  build- 
ings, how  vast  a mall,  Maryland 
will  never  stand  as  a great  univer- 
sity until  it  can  point  proudly  to 
its  academic  achievements." 


Victorious  Terrapins  carry  Coach  Jim  Tatum  from  field  after  downing  N.C.U. 




All-America  Bernie  Faloney  was  named  "Player  ot  the  Year"  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence. He  was  selected  to  numerous  tirst-team  selections  and  became  the  second  Terp 
quarterback  to  receive  All-America  recognition  in  two  consecutive  years. 


Stan  Jones  Bernie  Faloney 


the  second  quarter. 

With  a 7-0  victory, 

Oklahoma  handed 
the  Terrapins  their 
first  shutout  in  50 
games. 

Seven  of  the  nine 
seniors  from  the 
championship  roster  were 
recruited  to  professional  football. 
Of  the  three  All-Americans, 
Faloney,  the  number  one  draft 
choice  of  the  San  Francisco  '49ers, 
opted  for  a career  in  the  Canadi- 
an Football  League,  starting  at 
Edmonton  and  later  going  to 
Hamilton,  playing  13  years  and 
starring  in  seven  Grey  Cup 
games— the  Canadian  equivalent 
of  the  Super  Bowl. 

Hanulak,  number  two  pick  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  played  for 
two  years  until  a knee  injury 
forced  him  out.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  Air  Force  and 


returned  to  the  Browns  for  a year 
before  settling  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  going  into  business 
there.  Stan  Jones  was  picked  by 
by  the  Chicago  Bears  and  played 
with  them  for  13  years,  winning 
the  NFL  Championship  in  1963 
against  the  Giants.  Jones  was  the 
first  Terp  to  be  inducted  into  the 
NFL  Hall  of  Fame.  He  coached 
the  Denver  Broncos  and  the  New 
England  Patriots. 

When  letters  went  out  to  the 
1953  champions  this  summer, 
inviting  them  to  a 40th  reunion  at 
the  Sept.  18th  West  Virginia 
game,  response  was  phenomenal. 
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ie  declared  national 
champions  had  yet  to  face 
Oklahoma,  for  the  New 
Year's  Day  Orange  Bowl 
game.  Bernie  Faloney,  who  came 
away  from  the  Alabama  game 
with  a badly  injured  knee,  was 
on  and  off  the  roster  as  game  day 
approached.  In  their  previous 
bowl  games,  the  Terps  had  tied 
Georgia  20-20  in  the  '48  Gator 
Bowl,  whipped  Missouri,  20-7  in 
the  1950  Gator  Bowl,  and  topped 
Tennessee  28-13  in  the  1952 
Sugar  Bowl.  They  were  favorites 
against  the  Sooners,  who  Tatum 
coached  in  1946.  But  Faloney's 
torn  ligament  was  iffy. 

On  Dec.  9,  Bowl  tickets  went 
on  sale  at  Byrd  Stadium— one 
per  student,  "unless  a written 
request  is  received  from  the  par- 


ents for  tickets  for  their  personal 
use."  The  closely  guarded  tickets 
sold  for  $6.25  each— now  that's 
nostalgia!— and  could  only  be 
picked  up  at  the  game  with  a 
student  l.D.  A bus  was  char- 
tered, and  Seaboard  Railway 
scheduled  an  "Orange  Bowl  Spe- 
cial" to  leave  D.C.  on  Dec.  30. 

And  just  days  before  the  big 
moment,  Faloney  reinjured  his 
knee  in  practice.  He  was  off  the 
roster.  Charlie  Boxold,  a junior, 
would  substitute  at  quarterback. 
The  odds  fell,  but  Maryland 
entered  the  Bowl  as  slight 
favorites,  according  to  The  New 
York  Times.  Oklahoma  played  the 
game  of  their  life,  stopping  the 
Terps  at  the  goal  line  in  the  first 
quarter  and  scoring  their  only 
touchdown  on  a running  play  in 


All-America  Stan  Jones  was  selected  to  everybody's  first  team  All-America,  named  the 
outstanding  "Lineman  of  the  Year"  and  was  awarded  the  Knute  Rockne  Memorial  Trophy. 
The  Chicago  Bears  drafted  him  after  his  junior  year. 


The  "Big  Four"  backfield  were 
there:  Faloney,  Ralph  Felton,  full- 
back, Dick  "Crazylegs"  Nolan, 
and  Chet  "the  Jet"  Hanulak.  Stan 
Jones  wouldn't  miss  it;  Fred 
Heffner,  the  punter,  and  halfback 
Joe  Horning  were  there.  Out  of 
the  43  players  on  the  '53  roster, 

32  could  not  resist  one  more 
opportunity  to  relive  the  great- 
ness of  that  year  in  Terp  history. 
Jim  Tatum,  who  died  in  1959, 
would  have  loved  to  see  them  all 
again. 

How  has  football  changed 
since  those  glory  years?  "More 
passing,"  says  Faloney.  "The 
professionals  are  looking  for 
quarterbacks  to  throw  30  to  50 
times  a game.  Our  game  was 
60-70  percent  running." 

"More  competition,"  says 
Hanulak,  who  has  stayed  actively 
involved  with  Maryland  athletics 
through  the  Terrapin  Club,  and  is 
district  chair  for  three  counties  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  Region.  "The 
big  team  schools  are  the  big 
money  schools.  It's  very  difficult 
in  this  day  and  age  to  compete  for 
that  number  one  spot." 

Both  veterans  agree,  howev- 
er, that  Mark  Duffner  is  the  right 
coach  for  the  job.  "I  like  his 
approach,"  Faloney  says.  "He's 
got  the  right  emphasis  on  athlet- 
ics and  academics,  and  a good 
record  behind  him." 

"We're  getting  there,"  Hanu- 
lak adds.  "We've  got  a winning 
season  coming  soon.  I told 
Duffner,  'You're  on  the  spot 
now.  I'm  picking  you  7 and  4 
this  season.'" 
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The  1953  Terrapin  football  team  may  have  set  a 
record,  sending  seven  of  their  nine  senior  players 
into  professional  football.  But,  over  the  years,  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  has  sent 
many  other  players  to  the  National  Football  League. 

In  the  highest-profile  position  of  them  all— quar- 
terback—Maryland  has  flooded  the  market.  In  fact, 
of  the  24  former  Terrapins  in  the  NFL  last  season, 
six  were  quarterbacks.  That  put  Maryland  at  the  top 
of  the  list  for  quarterback  alumni,  far  above  any 
other  university's  football  program. 

Mike  Tice,  who  currently  plays  tight  end  for  the 
Minnesota  Vikings,  passed  for  2,052  yards  as  a 
Terrapin  from  1978-1980.  Mike’s  younger  brother 
John,  who  played  for 
Maryland  from  1979- 
1982,  is  currently  a 
tight  end  for  the  New 
Orleans  Saints. 

Stan  Gelbaugh 
took  a little  longer 
to  get  to  the  NFL. 
He  played  for  two 
seasons  with  the 
World  Leagues’ 
London  Monarchs 
and  was  named  the  League's 
Most  Valuable  Player  before  playing  with 
the  Seattle  Seahawks  last  season. 

Boomer  Esiason— who  is  the  Terps  all-time 
career  leader  in  most  passes  attempted,  complet- 
ed, yards,  and  touchdowns— made  his  mark  in  the 
NFL  with  the  Cincinnati  Bengals.  He  won  the  Ameri- 
can Football  Conference’s  Player  of  the  Year  award 
in  1989  and  took  his  team  to  Super  Bowl  XXIII. 

Scott  Zolak  is  the  latest  Maryland  graduate  to 
join  the  NFL.  He  signed  with  the  New  England  Patri- 
ots in  1991  after  passing  for  3,125  yards  from 
1989-90.  On  the  offensive  side  of  the  ball  with 
Zolak  are  tight  end  Eric  Sievers  (Terps  1976-80), 
and  offensive  tackle  O'Neil  Glenn  (Terps  1990). 

Neil  O’Donnell,  who  at  Maryland  passed  for 
4,989  yards  from  1987-89,  recently  signed  a two- 


year  contract  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers.  He  took 
the  Steelers  to  the  playoffs  last  season,  losing  to 
the  Buffalo  Bills  and  former  Terrapin  QB  Frank 
Reich,  who  set  a new  standard  for  the  use  of  the 
term,  the  “Comeback  Kid.” 

In  Orchard  Park,  N.Y.,  in  January  1993,  Reich 
made  NFL  history.  With  his  team  trailing  35-3  at 
halftime  to  the  Houston  Oilers,  Reich  threw  four 
second-half  touchdown  passes  in  20  minutes  as  he 
led  the  Bills  to  the  second  round  of  the  AFC  playoffs 
with  a 41-38  victory.  It  was  the  greatest  comeback 
in  NFL  history,  but  hardly  a situation  that  Reich  was 
not  used  to. 

In  1984,  Coach  Bobby  Ross  (current  head  coach 
of  the  San  Diego  Chargers)  had  Reich  come  off  the 
bench  for  Gelbaugh  in  the  second  half  with  the 
Terps  trailing  31-0  to  top-ranked  Miami  at  the 
Orange  Bowl.  Reich  threw  three  touchdown  passes 
and  a one-yard  touchdown  run  to  lead  the  Terps  to 
a 42-40  upset  of  the  defending  national  champions 
for  the  greatest  comeback  in  NCAA  history. 

—Chad  Capellman 


Trading  cards 
courtesy  Front 
Row,  Severna 
Park,  MD. 


ALUMNI  TRAVEL 


The  Traveling  Terrapins, 
the  university’s  new  trav- 
el program,  is  entering 
its  second  year  and  we  invite  you  to 
fly  along  in  1994. 

This  program  has  created  a new 
identity  for  College  Park  alumni  and 
friends  and  has  enhanced  the  cama- 
raderie that  already  exists.  We’re  cer- 
tain you  will  want  to  be  part  of  the 
Traveling  Terrapins,  exploring  the 
world,  expanding  your  mind  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fun! 

All  our  tours  are  open  to  current 
Alumni  Association  members  and 
their  families.  We  welcome  friends  of 
the  university  who  may  wish  to  travel 
with  us;  they  may  do  so  by  joining  us 
as  associate  members.  For  more 
information  about  the  Traveling  Ter- 
rapins program,  please  call 
(301)405-4678  or  (800)336-8627. 


Trans-Panama  Canal  with 
other  ACC  Schools 

February  12-22 

A repeat  of  last  year's  popular  destination 
but  with  the  added  feature  of  traveling  with 
other  ACC  schools.  Fly  from  your  gateway 
city  to  Acapulco  and  board  the  five-star  Royal 
Princess  for  a 10-night  cruise.  Ports  of  call 
include:  Puerto  Caldera,  Costa  Rica;  Cartage- 
na, Columbia;  St.  Martin;  St.  Thomas;  and  San 
juan.  From  $2,390  per  person,  double  occu- 
pancy, including  free  air.  Price  includes  all 
meals  aboard  ship.  $150  per  person  on-board 
credit  plus  welcome/ farewell  reception. 

Optional  Acapulco  Pre-Cruise  Extension: 
$355  per  person,  double  occupancy.  Includes 
three  days  /two  nights  at  the  deluxe  Hyatt 
Hotel,  American  breakfast,  city  sightseeing 
tour  and  luggage  handling. 

Travel  agency:  lntrav 

Swiss  Escapade 

January  30  - February  6 

Ski  or  enjoy  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  heart  of 
Switzerland,  where  winter  holidays  were 
invented  and  perfected,  lies  a world-renowned 
resort,  nestled  between  two  lakes  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  Alps— 
Interlaken.  Fly  Swiss  Air  from  JFK  or  other 
gateway  cities  to  Zurich  and  motorcoach  to 
Interlaken.  Spend  a week  skiing  the  world- 
famous  Jungfrau  region  with  its  110  miles  of 
well  prepared  and  maintained  downhill  runs. 
Nonskiers  can  choose  from  an  abundance  of 
activities  each  day  including  skating,  toboggan- 
ing, magnificent  winter  walks,  horse-drawn 
sleigh  rides,  old-fashioned  sightseeing,  and 
shopping.  $1,095  from  Dulles.  Price  includes 
airfare,  first-class  hotel  accommodations,  Swiss 
breakfast  daily  and  welcome  party. 

Optional  hotel  dinner  plan  for  six  nights  at 
$98  per  person.  Three-day  ski  pass  $112; 
equipment  rental  and  ski  lessons  available. 
Travel  agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 


Clipper’s  Columbia  River 

May  18-28 

Our  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  traces 
the  route  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  epic  explo- 
rations on  the  mighty  Columbia  River.  Along 
the  way,  we'll  see  evidence  of  centuries-old 
Indian  civilizations,  as  well  as  the  technological 
achievements  of  20th-century  man,  manifested 
on  the  fascinating  locks  and  dams  along  the 
Columbia.  Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Port- 
land and  board  the  Yorktown  Clipper  for  a 10- 
night  cruise.  This  voyage  visits  Astoria,  Port 
Angeles /Port  Townsend,  Matia  Island,  Friday 
Harbor,  Victoria,  Saltspring  Island  and  Seattle. 
From  $2,350  per  person,  double  occupancy  plus 
airfare.  Price  includes  all  meals  aboard  ship 
and  welcome /farewell  cocktail  party. 

Travel  agency:  Clipper  Cruise  Line 
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Madeira,  Portugal  and  Spain 

June  12-25 


Never  before  have  travelers  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  so  many  wondrous  lands  in  such 
style!  Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Seoul, 
South  Korea,  and  spend  two  nights.  Enjoy  a 
scenic  motorcoach  transfer  from  Seoul  to 
Inchon  to  board  the  newly  constructed  four-star 
M.  V.  Marco  Polo  for  a 14-night  cruise.  Ports  of 
call  include:  Vladivostok,  Russia;  Hakodate, 
Tokyo,  and  Kobe,  Japan;  Shanghai  and  Tianjin, 
China.  Disembark  in  Tianjin  and  motorcoach  to 
Beijing,  China,  for  three  nights.  From  $3,895  per 
person,  double  occupancy  plus  airfare  from 
many  gateway  cities.  Price  includes  deluxe 
hotel  accommodations,  all  meals  aboard  ship, 
city  sightseeing  tour  in  Seoul  and  Beijing,  wel- 
come/ farewell  receptions. 

Travel  agency:  Thomas  P.  Gohagan  & Co. 
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The  Iberian  Peninsula— the  most  friendly, 
colorful,  and  enchanting  corner  of  Europe. 
Portugal  and  Spain,  two  ancient  lands  steeped 
in  myths  and  legends,  are  waiting  to  share 
their  historic  pasts  and  the  vitality  of  a new 
and  modern  Europe.  Fly  from  JFK  to  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  and  spend  three  nights.  Transfer  via 
train  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  Portugal, 
and  spend  two  nights.  Embark  the 
EnDouro  ship  and  cruise  the  Douro 
River  valley  for  five  hours  to  Peso  da 
Regua  where  a motorcoach  will  transfer 
you  to  Guimaraes  via  Masao  for  two 
nights.  Next,  motorcoach  to  Oporto  for  flight 
to  Funchal,  Madeira,  for  three  nights  before 
returning  home.  $3,295  per  person,  double 
occupancy.  Price  includes  airfare  from  JFK, 
deluxe  hotel  accommodations,  American 
breakfast  daily,  sightseeing  tours,  one  dinner 
and  welcome/ farewell  reception. 

Travel  agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 


Cruising  Russia,  Far  East, 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea 

June  5-25 


France:  Celebrate 
Bastille  Day  in  Paris 

July  11-18 

Bastille  Day  is  one  of  the  grandest  celebra- 
tions in  Europe.  We're  going  to  Paris  to  cele- 
brate Bastille  Day  with  the  French  and  to 
explore  France.  The  summer  of  1994  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  D-Day  and  this  trip 
will  visit  the  landing  beaches  at  Normandy 
and  the  D-Day  museum.  Fly  from  your  gate- 
way city  to  Paris  and  spend  six  nights  at  a 
first-class  hotel.  For  the  next  week,  explore 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  in  the  world. 
$2,445  per  person,  double  occupancy.  Price 
includes  airfare  from  BWI,  first-class  hotel 
accommodations,  continental  breakfast  and 
dinner  daily,  and  the  following  sightseeing- 
two  tours  of  Paris,  boat  ride  on  the  Seine, 
landing  at  the  beaches  at  Normandy,  the 
Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  Palace  of  Versailles,  and 
Cathedral  of  Chartres. 

Optional  eight-day/ seven-night  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  port  tour  includes:  one 
night  in  Geneva,  two  nights  in  Zermatt,  two 
nights  in  St.  Moritz,  one  night  in  Zurich  and 
one  night  in  Frankfurt.  Continental  breakfast 
and  dinner  daily.  $1,495  per  person. 

Travel  agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 


Canadian  Rockies/ 

Glacier  National  Park 

August  5-14 

View  sophisticated  cities,  mountain  resorts 
and  lakeside  lodges  surrounded  by  rugged 
mountains,  boreal  forests,  big  game,  crys- 
talline glaciers  and  clean  rivers.  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  Calgary  and  spend  one  night. 
Spend  the  next  eight  days  motorcoaching 
through  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  spending  two  nights  at  lodges  in 
Glacier  National  Park,  two  nights  at  Chateau 
Lake  Louise,  two  nights  at  Jasper  Park  Lodge 
and  two  nights  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  $2,499 
per  person,  double  occupancy  plus  airfare 
from  many  gateway  cities.  Price  includes 
deluxe  hotel  accommodations,  nine  breakfasts, 
five  lunches,  seven  dinners,  welcome  recep- 
tion and  all  sightseeing. 

Travel  agency:  Intrav 

Treasures  of  Western  Europe  on 
Royal  Viking  Sun 

August  20  - September  3 

Treat  yourself  to  13  nights  on  the  five-star 
Royal  Viking  Sun  cruising  from  London  to  Lis- 
bon. Fly  from  JFK  or  your  gateway  city  to 
London  and  board  the  ship.  Ports  of  call 
include:  Bergen,  Norway;  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land; Dublin  and  Waterford,  Ireland;  Bor- 
deaux, France;  Vigo,  Spain;  and  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. $4,766  per  person,  double  occupancy. 
Price  includes  free  airfare  from  selected  East 
Coast  cities,  all  meals  aboard  the  ship,  wel- 
come/farewell receptions. 

Travel  agency:  Travel  Perspective 


German 


Italy 

November  10-17 


join  us  for  a week  visiting  the  best  of 
Italy— Rome,  Assisi,  Florence  and  Venice.  Fly 
from  BWI  or  your  gateway  city  to  Rome  and 
spend  three  nights.  For  three  days  explore 
Rome's  numerous  historic  and  "must-see" 
sights.  From  Rome,  motorcoach  to  Assisi  and 
then  on  to  Florence,  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  two  nights.  From  Florence, 
take  a one-day  excursion  to  Venice.  Return  to 
Rome  via  motorcoach  for  one  night  before  fly- 
ing home.  $1,875  per  person,  double  occupan- 
cy, from  BWI  (other  gateway  cities  available). 
Price  includes  airfare,  first-class  accommoda- 
tions, continental  breakfast  and  dinner  daily. 
Travel  agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 


South  Pacific 

November  30-December  17 


A popular  destination  repeated  for  the  sec- 
ond year!  Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Los 
Angeles,  then  on  to  Cairns— the  gateway  to  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef— for  three  nights.  From 
Cairns,  fly  to  Sydney  for  four  nights  and  then 
another  flight  to 
Christchurch  to 
enjoy  the  flavors 
of  this  very 
British  city  for 
two  nights.  Next 
on  your  itinerary 
is  a scenic  motor- 
coach transfer  to 
Queenstown  for 
three  nights.  Fly 
to  Rotorua  on  the 
warmer  North 
Island  for  one  night  and  meet  the  Maoris  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  world's  most  spectacular 
settings.  From  Rotorua,  motorcoach  to  your 
final  destination,  Auckland,  for  two  nights. 
$3,695  per  person,  double  occupancy,  from  Los 
Angeles  or  $4,075  from  BWI. 

Travel  agency:  Vantage  Travel  Service 


M 


, Through  their  generosity,  the  Avrum  Gudelsky  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence Research  Fund  was  established  in  memory  of  their  son  Avrum.  The  $1  million  gift 
presented  by  the  Gudelsky  family  has  been  used  to  support  programs  in  veterinary 
medicine,  veterinary  science,  and  other  areas  of  agriculture  and  life  sciences  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  The  Gudelskys  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center,  as  well.  Martha  Gudelsky  has  been  a member  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Foundation  since  1982  and  is  a member  and  past  chair  of  the  Planned  Giv- 
ing Committee.  She  has  travelled  with  Alumni  Programs  and  contributed  the  following 
description  of  a recent  trip  with  the  Traveling  Terrapins. 


The  Danube  Canal  Tour  brochure 
sounded  like  just  the  trip  I needed.  Two 
weeks  on  a riverboat  touring  the  Main, 
Danube  and  Rhine  Rivers,  viewing  the 
picturesque  landscape,  seemed  to  me 
an  ideal  vacation  rest.  The  added  incen- 
tive was  that  the  hosts  were  to  be  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kirwan. 

In  Vienna  we  were  picked  up  at  the 
airport  by  a tour  guide  in  a Mercedes 
Benz  bus.  After  a respite  at  the  Intercon- 
tinental Hotel  for  tea  and  cocktails  where 
luxury  reigned  supreme,  we  strolled 
through  the  meticulously  landscaped 
Stadt  Park.  Our  tour  in  Vienna  also  took 
us  to  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  with  its 
stained-glass  windows  of  tremendous 
artistry.  A walk  through  one  of  Mozart’s 
apartments  in  a historic  neighborhood 
took  us  back  in  time  to  another  era. 

The  boat  took  us  the  next  evening  to 
Durnstein.  Climbing  up  the  embankment 
from  the  river  on  cobblestone  streets 
winding  through  the  village  past  tiny 
shops  and  taverns,  we  came  upon  a 
magnificent  chateau  for  guests.  The  view 


was  quiet  and  serene,  overlooking  the 
hillside  down  to  the  Danube  River. 

We  spent  Sunday  morning  at  Melk 
Abbey  inspecting  the  surroundings  and 
the  magnificent  library,  until  the  bells 
tolled  noting  the  end  of  services.  Inside 
the  Abbey,  there  is  an  astonishing  array 
of  gold  leaf  everywhere  and  works  of  reli- 
gious wonders  being  restored. 

On  arrival  in  Germany,  due  to  the  ris- 
ing water,  we  could  not  continue  the 
boat  trip  for  several  days.  The  tour  com- 
pany improvised  brilliantly  by  arranging 
for  the  trip  to  continue  by  bus.  We  toured 
Nurnberg  and  strolled  through  Albert 
Durer’s  fascinating  15th  century  house. 
We  visited  Heidelberg  and  toured  the 
castle,  enjoying  the  view  of  the  Neckar 
River,  and  participated  in  a delicious  Ger- 
man lunch  at  the  Ritter  St.  George. 
There’s  a charm  in  walking  through  old 
cities  at  leisure. 

The  trip  was  all  I had  hoped  for,  and 
I’m  now  awaiting  the  next  trip  with  the 
Traveling  Terrapins.  E9 
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Brigham  Brings  Brotherly  Love 


When  Dave  Brigham's  four-year-old 
daughter  was  diagnosed  with 
polio,  the  doctors  said  she  had  only 
an  eight  percent  chance  of  surviving.  But  the 
little  girl  had  a strong  will.  She  survived.  Just 
as  his  mother  had  survived  being  badly 
burned  when  he  was  a child.  Just  as  he  him- 
self had  survived  as  a soldier  in  World  War  II. 

"I've  had  a lot  of  close  calls  with  death  and 
suffering— it's  a personal  thing,"  says  the  1938 
College  Park  graduate.  He  does  not  relate  this 
with  sadness  or  regret  but,  rather,  with  a sense 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  at  his  76-year 
lifetime  of  helping  others  overcome  hardship. 

Brigham  retired  in  1988  as  an  employment 
specialist  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
where  he  became  internationally  known  for 
his  leadership  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
employment  rights  of  disabled  veterans  and 
the  handicapped. 


But  it  was  his  early  experiences  that  were 
the  incentive  for  getting  deeply  involved  in 
volunteer  organizations,  starting  with  the 
American  Legion,  of  which  he  says  he  is  the 
oldest  surviving  senior  state  commander.  His 
work  mainly  involved  visitations  with  other 
veterans  who  were  amputees  or  were  in  some 
other  way  disabled  by  the  war. 

His  work  with  veterans  led,  in  turn,  to 
other  humanitarian  endeavors.  For  31  years 
he  has  given  the  anniversary  address  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains,  a memorial  to 
four  pastors  who  gave  up  their  life  jackets  to 
soldiers  during  World  War  II  and  went  down 
with  the  sinking  ship. 

The  story  of  these  courageous  men 
spawned  in  Brigham  an  interest  in  religion, 
and  in  1956  he  began  hosting  a Baltimore  tele- 
vision talk  show,  "To  Promote  Good  Will," 
which  ran  for  12  years.  It  involved  a Catholic 
priest,  a rabbi  and  Protestant  ministers  con- 
versing with  college  students  on  religious  mat- 
ters, with  an  emphasis  on  promoting  religious 
tolerance. 

All  through  his  career,  Brigham  has  still 
had  time  for  his  alma  mater.  "My  roots  are 
deeply  in  the  University  of  Maryland,"  he 
says.  His  father  attended  the  university,  as 
did  his  children,  and  currently  his  grandson. 

In  addition,  he's  been  active  in  alumni  affairs 
at  the  university  for  17  years. 

Over  the  years  Brigham  has  been  involved 
with  many  humanitarian  organizations,  and 
for  his  patience  and  dedication  he  has  won  a 
variety  of  honors  and  awards  including  the 
President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  the  Handicapped  from  President  Reagan 
(with  whom  he  worked  as  a radio  announcer 
in  the  1930s). 

Harry  Hasslinger,  a former  executive  with 
the  Veterans  Administration,  worked  with 
Brigham  for  years  on  University  of  Maryland 
alumni  projects.  "In  my  82  years  I've  never 
met  anyone  who  fulfills  the  requirement  of 
love  your  neighbor  more  than  Dave  Brigham," 
he  says. 

—Michael  Koster 


Faber  Selected  for 
Tyser  Medallion 


Alumnus  John  E.  Faber,  Class  of  ’26, 
who  has  devoted  more  than  70  years  to 
the  University  of  Maryland,  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  1993  Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  university. 

As  a student,  athlete,  professor, 
department  head,  coach  and  friend  of 
the  university,  Faber's  contributions 
have  been  remarkable,  in 
his  undergraduate  years 
he  was  a member  of 
Delta  Sigma  Phi  and 
Alpha  Zeta.  As  a gradu- 
ate student,  he  coached 
lacrosse,  basketball  and 
assisted  former  President  Harry  Byrd  in 
football.  He  went  on  to  be  head  football 
coach  for  three  years  and  head 
lacrosse  coach  for  33  years. 

Faber,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
bacteriology  in  1937,  served  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  for  24 
years.  Throughout  his  42  years  of 
teaching,  he  was  a member  of  several 
university  organizations,  including  the 
Campus  Senate.  He  is  cited  in  Men  in 
Science  and  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Having  retired  over  25  years  ago, 
Faber  today  serves  as  a mentor  to  ath- 
letes, scholars  and  university  person- 
nel. He  is  a life  member  of  the  M Club, 
the  Terrapin  Club,  the  Century  Club  and 
the  Alumni  Association.  In  1990,  he 
received  the  Robert  James  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award. 

The  Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion  was 
established  in  1992  to  recognize  exem- 
plary volunteer  service  to  the  universi- 
ty. The  first  was  awarded  to  Ralph  J. 
Tyser,  a leader,  advisor  and  benefactor 
whose  ties  to  the  university  were 
strong  and  many-faceted. 

—Hulda  T.  Romero 
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The  Little  Blue  House  that  Could 


Flour  years  ago,  after  reading  an  article 
about  babies  abandoned  by  their  drug- 
addicted  mothers,  Lynne  Gartenhaus 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Patty  Gartenhaus,  visit- 
ed D.C.  General  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  see  the  problem  firsthand. 

"We're  both  mothers  ourselves,"  says 
Lynne,  who  graduated  from  College  Park  in 
| 1974  with  a bachelor's  degree  in  elementary 
education.  "We  couldn't  bear  to  think  of 
babies  being  abandoned.  We  felt  we  had  to 
help.  That  feeling  was  strong,  it  was  as  if  we 
didn't  have  a choice." 

With  support  from  their  families,  Lynne 
J and  Patty  researched  how  to  start  a transition- 
' al  home.  They  learned  to  write  proposals  for 
funding  and  to  speak  in  public.  They  pored 
over  psychological  studies  and  found  out  that 
with  consistent  care  crack  babies  can  recover 
and  lead  normal  lives. 

The  women  hounded  D.C.  City  Council 
members  and  officials  for  help.  They  sought 
out  business  people  for  advice.  They  pleaded 
; for  financial  assistance  and  even  convinced  a 
mortgage  company  to  donate  a house. 

"These  babies  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  that  gives  us  the  courage  to  go  out  and 
I ask  for  help,"  says  Patty.  "Not  too  many  peo- 
ple can  say  no  to  these  children." 

Their  persistence  paid  off.  Churches,  syna- 
! gogues,  and  civic  groups  raised  money  for  ren- 
[ ovations;  businesses,  friends,  and  neighbors 
donated  money,  food,  clothing  and  furniture. 

"After  the  house  was  fixed  up,  we  painted 
the  outside  blue,"  says  Patty.  "The  paint  turned 
| out  a little  bluer  than  we'd  expected!  That's 
i how  we  got  our  name — The  Little  Blue  House." 
The  first  four  babies  came  to  the  house 
from  D.C.  General  in  November  1991. 

Thanks  to  continued  private  contributions, 
Lynne  and  Patty  hire  a staff  of  10  to  care  for 
six  babies— the  maximum  the  house  can 
accommodate — around  the  clock  while  they 
j raise  funds  and  plan  for  The  Little  Pink  House 
i and  The  Little  Yellow  House  to  meet  the 
expanding  need  for  care.  Scores  of  volunteers 


give  their  time  and  skills. 

"All  our  babies  were  exposed  to  crack  and 
labeled  as  slow,"  explains  Lynne.  "But  once  we 
work  with  them  in  a familylike  environment, 
they  catch  up.  It's  a fallacy  that  they  are  throw- 
away children  who  are  ruined  for  life.  Once  we 
get  them  over  the  initial  hump,  they're  fine." 

Since  the  house  opened,  16  babies  have 
been  adopted.  Six  more  are  waiting  for  homes. 

Lynne  credits  her  alma  mater  with  helping 
prepare  her  for  this  humanitarian  work.  "Col- 
lege Park  afforded  me  an  incredible  opportu- 
nity to  explore  a vast  variety  of  people,  cul- 
tures, ideas  and  learning  experiences,"  she 


says.  "It  was  at  Maryland  that  I first  began  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  diversity  and 
social  responsibility. 

"When  I was  a student,  College  Park  was  a 
hotbed  of  responsible  social  action,"  she  con- 
tinues. "Concerns  surrounding  government, 
politics,  and  social  and  human  rights  were 
debated  and  then  addressed.  During  those 
years,  1 developed  my  initial  taste  for  examin- 
ing issues,  formulating  a response  and  then 
working  to  make  changes.  This  valuable  expe- 
rience became  the  basis  of  my  aspiration  to 
establish  The  Little  Blue  House." 

— Una  McManus 


Lauer  Receives  Distinguished  Engineering  Alumnus  Award 


When  one  hears  the  name  BFGoodrich,  one 
automatically  thinks  of . . . yes,  of  tires.  But 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  125-year-old 
company  is  out  of  the  tire  business,  says  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Operating  Officer  John  N. 
Lauer,  the  recipient  of  the  1993  Distinguished 
Engineering  Alumnus  Award.  BFGoodrich  is 
now  a company  whose  main  thrust  is  com- 
mercial aviation  safety  products  and  specialty 
chemicals  and  plastics. 

Lauer,  who  in  1963  earned  a bachelor's 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from  Mary- 
land, was  selected  to  receive  the  award  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  innovation  in  the 
specialty  chemicals  and  plastics  industries. 
Combining  a career  in  chemical  engineering 
with  an  M.B.A.  earned  in  five  years  of  evening 
classes  at  Texas  A&I,  Lauer  says  he  is  focusing 
on  BFGoodrich's  investments,  working  to 
maintain  and  further  strengthen  the  develop- 
ment of  new  product  and  process  technolo- 
gies, and  responding  to  environmental  con- 
cerns (something  he's  "taken  on  as  a personal 
thing").  "We're  well  schooled  and  versed  in 
rubber  and  tires  ...  but  we're  out  of  the  gene- 
sis of  our  company  now,"  he  says. 

While  earning  his  M.B.A.  at  Texas  A&I  in 


the  evenings,  Lauer  spent  his 
daytime  hours  as  a product 
engineer  for  Celanese  Chem- 
ical Co.,  gradually  rising  in 
the  company.  After  many 
years  of  working  in  the 
industry,  he  joined 
BFGoodrich  in  1989  as  executive  vice  president. 

"It's  easier  to  go  from  a technical  discipline 
to  a business  discipline,"  he  says  of  his  school- 
ing. "Grounding  in  a technical  discipline  is 
difficult  to  pick  up  short  of  a degree  at  a major 
institution.  I've  always  worked  for  high  tech 
companies,  so  my  grounding  at  Maryland 
really  helped." 

About  two  years  ago  College  of  Engineer- 
ing Dean  George  Dieter,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  called  Lauer  and  asked  him  to  sit 
on  the  board  of  advisors  at  the  College  of 
Engineering  to  help  raise  funds  for  this  year's 
Centennial  celebration.  This  led  to  a renewed 
relationship  with  the  university. 

"I  think  1 missed  something  by  not  getting 
involved  earlier,"  says  Lauer.  "But  I'm  really 
glad  I have  the  opportunity  to  get  involved 
now." 

—Michael  Koster 
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OBITUARIES 

33 

Richard  L.  Lloyd,  ENGR,  died  of  cancer 
on  March  30, 1993,  in  Huntington,  N.Y, 

At  81,  he  had  continued  to  work  as  a con- 
sultant on  the  National  Electrical  Safety 
Code.  His  co-workers  called  him  "Mr. 
Code"  for  his  dedication  to  the  project. 

35 

Ray  Chapman,  ENGR,  died  of  cancer  in 
April  1993  at  the  Ginger  Cove  retirement 
community  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  80.  A resident  of  the 
area  since  1928,  he  ran  a farm  for  39  years 
in  the  area,  now  known  as  Chapman 

’42 

M.  Gist  Welling,  AGRI, 
is  a retired  professor  and 
department  head  from 
the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee's College  of  Agri- 
culture. Welling,  a retired 
Army  colonel  and  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  married  Lt.  Kather- 
ine Godwin,  a World  War  II  Army  nurse. 
His  daughter  is  also  an  alumna. 


Farms.  He  retired  from  the  former  Naval 
Experimental  Station  after  22  years.  He 
was  commissioned  in  the  Army  in  1935 
and  served  eight  years  on  active  duty  and 
31  years  in  the  Army  Reserve,  retiring  as 
a colonel  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Chapman  was  highly  active  in  his  com- 
munity, where  he  was  a member  of  sever- 
al organizations  including  the  David- 
sonville  Ruritan  Club,  Anne  Arundel 
County  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Davidsonville  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church  and  the  Annapolis 
Masonic  Lodge.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Erna  Riedel  Chapman,  who  was  act- 
ing dean  of  the  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  1934.  Other  survivors  are  his 
sister,  Peggy  Billhimer  of  High  Point, 

’57 

Arthur  F.  Press  Jr.,  LFSC,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  entomology  and  environmental 
services  manager  at  the  American  Tobacco 
Company's  research  and  quality  assurance 
department.  He  lives  in  Chester,  Va.,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

’59 

James  Huntington  Comings,  AGRI,  was 
appointed  assistant  state  director  for  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons  in  1991. 

’61 

Richard  Creditor,  ARHU, 
a gold  medalist  in  the 
masters  marathon  at  the 
1991  Pan  American  Mac- 
cabi  Games,  competed  on 
the  U.S.  Maccabiah  men's 
masters  track  and  field  team  last  July  in 
Israel.  The  quadrennial  Maccabiah  Games 
bring  Jewish  athletes  together  from  around 
the  world  for  the  Olympic-sanctioned  and 
-styled  competition. 

’65 

Judith  Mopsik,  A&S,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  Software  Applications  and 
Biomedical  Computing  in  Atlantic  Research 
Corporation's  Professional  Services  Group. 

’67 

J.  Brooks  Joyner,  ARHU,  was  selected  as 
director  of  the  Vancouver  Art  Gallery  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Prior  to  his 
appointment,  he  directed  the  Montgomery 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 


N.C.,  and  his  brother,  Marvin  A.  Chap- 
man of  Bella  Vista,  Ark. 

35 

Levy  R.  Tindal,  ENGR,  died  on  March  29, 
1993,  after  a brief  illness. 

’53 

John  J.  Mihok  Jr.,  PERH,  died  on  March 
24, 1993.  He  worked  as  a financial  sys- 
tems analyst  for  AT&T  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Kappa  Tau  fraternity.  He 
received  an  honorary  discharge  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a first  lieutenant  in  1955. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  children 
and  six  grandchildren. 

Susan  Stuart  Maroldo,  A&S,  an  assistant 
professor  of  speech  communication  at 
Graceland  College  in  Lamoni,  Iowa,  was 
recently  granted  tenure. 

’68 

Patrick  Conner,  ARHU, 

M.A.  70,  professor  of 
English  at  West  Virginia 
University,  was  recently 
awarded  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Founda- 
tion Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Teaching.  Conner  is  also  executive 
director  of  the  International  Society  of 
Anglo-Saxonists. 

Patricia  Ann  Harrison,  A&S,  is  celebrating 
24  years  of  federal  service.  She  currently 
works  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

’69 

Esther  Rae  Barr,  ARHU,  is  president  of  the 
Maryland  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives and  is  currently  living  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  children  in  Catonsville,  Md. 

Jerry  Ceppos,  JOUR,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  California  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  is  currently  man- 
aging editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
which  he  joined  in  1981,  after  working  at 
the  Miami  Herald  for  nearly  nine  years.  He 
is  a board  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  a member  of  the 
national  advisory  board  of  the  John  S. 
Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Reporting. 


’49 

Allen  E.  Abrahams,  ENGR,  recently  co- 
authored a self-help  book:  The  Prostate 
Sourcebook. 


’50 

Vernon  C.  Christensen,  ENGR,  volun- 
teered in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  last  year 
with  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  a nonprofit  organization  devoted  to 
providing  assistance  to  private  enterprises 
in  developing  countries.  This  was  his 
fourth  project  with  the  organization. 


’51 

Donald  R.  Hammerman,  EDUC,  M.S., 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Towson  State 
University  Alumni  Association's  1993 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award.  He 
retired  in  1991  as  a professor  of  outdoor 
teacher  education  at  Northern  Illinois 
University's  Lorado  Taft  Field  campus, 
where  he  worked  for  37  years.  He  has 
authored  and  co-authored  more  than 
60  publications. 
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Anita  Halloway,  theatrical  technical  assistant,  reviews  her  script  in  1959. 


tih 


Fred  Ferguson  (above)  and  Emilio  Fernandez  (left)  as  they  appeared  with  their 
classmates  in  the  1969  Terrapin. 


Fred  Ferguson,  A&S,  an  associate  profes- 
. sor  of  dentistry  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  was  one  of 
seven  professors  to  receive  the  1993  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Emilio  A.  Fernandez,  ENGR,  announced 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Emily  A.  Fer- 
nandez, ARHU  '92,  to  Brian  Buchner, 

ENGR  '93,  on  Sept.  25, 1993,  at  the  univer- 
R sity's  Memorial  Chapel. 

Melvin  Delmar  Palmer,  GRAD,  is  a three- 
time winner  of  the  Distinguished  Teacher 
Award  at  Western  Maryland  College.  His 
scholarly  interests  lie  in  French  and  English 
fiction  and  American  sports  fiction.  He  has 
I published  many  poems  and  articles  in 
! national  and  international  journals. 

71 

Robert  P.  Crouch  Jr.,  A&S,  was  recently 
I selected  as  chair  of  the  Virginia  State  Board 
I for  Community  Colleges.  He  is  an  attorney 
E in  Martinsville,  Va. 

Edith  James,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  is  currently 
I director  of  Exhibits  and  Educational  Pro- 
| grams  at  the  U.S.  National  Archives. 

Carol  Walton,  CMPS,  M.A.,  is  director  of 
| the  Bureau  of  Program  Operations  in  the 
I federal  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
I tration. 

72 

Ronald  W.  Cross,  BMGT,  was  promoted  to 
section  manager,  auto  tire  planning,  in  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  in  Cumberland, 
Md.  He  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1972. 

Caryn  Schwartz,  A&S,  was  sworn  in  last 
1 February  as  a County  Court  judge  in 
Miami,  Ha.  Her  election  makes  for  the  only 
current  husband  and  wife  team  of  jurists  at 
Dade  County's  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit  of 
i Florida. 


munity  mental  health  won  the  National 
Magazine  Association's  1992  Award  for 
Public  Interest  Contribution. 

Rose  Stewart,  EDUC,  recently  joined  the 
Amall  Golden  & Gregory  law  firm  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  an  associate  attorney.  Previ- 
ously, she  was  an  associate  with  the  Atlanta 
law  office  of  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  & Pogue. 


73 

Edward  Huber,  ENGR,  was  recently 
named  plant  manager  for  PEPCO's  Mor- 
gantown Generating  Station. 

Ken  A.  Kraft,  A&S,  formerly  of  Rolf  Jensen 
& Associates  Inc.  in  Deerfield,  111.,  has 
joined  the  Canadian-based  Morrison  Her- 
shfield  engineering  group  as  a member  of 
a fire  protection  engineer  and  building 
consultant  team. 

74 

Gayle  Bradley-Johnson,  EDUC,  M.A.,  had 
an  artist  exhibit  of  20  acrylic  paintings  in 
Sweden  last  year.  She  is  currently  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  North  Park  College  in 
Chicago. 

Edward  L.  Hudgins, 

BSOS,  is  a senior 
economist  on  the  Repub- 
lican staff  at  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He 
was  previously  a director 
at  the  Heritage  Foundation  for  eight  years. 

E.  Richard  Hughes,  LFSC,  recently  com- 
pleted a prosthetic  training  course  on  the 
Swiss-Precision  Dental  Implant  System.  He 
has  been  practicing  restorative  dentistry 
for  10  years. 

Deborah  Hutchinson,  PERH,  an  associate 
professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Dance  at  Essex  Community 
College,  was  recently  awarded  an 
"Unsung  Heroine  Award"  for  her  enthusi- 
asm for  teaching  students.  Hutchinson  has 
three  children  and  is  currently  president  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Elementary  School  Parent 
Teacher's  Organization. 

Joan  C.  Magnusen,  LFSC,  M.S.,  was  select- 
ed as  Keuka  College's  1993  Professor  of  the 
Year.  Magnusen,  who  joined  the  college's 
faculty  in  1982,  is  a biology  professor. 

Richard  Simon,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
founder  and  current  editor  of  The  Family 
Networker.  The  magazine's  series  on  com- 


75 

Maury  Freeman,  BSOS,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  district  sales  manager  for  Hall- 
Mark  Electronics'  Mid-Atlantic  district. 

Steve  R.  Hibbs,  BSOS,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  Navy  commander  while  serving 
at  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ellen  Lee  Merwitz,  AGRI,  M.S.  79,  is  a 
supervisory  quality  assurance  specialist 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany.  She  still 
maintains  her  Maryland  veterinary  license. 

John  Peacock,  ENGR,  is  chief  of  environ- 
mental programs  for  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty, Md. 

William  J.  Phillips,  ENGR,  joined  the 
American  Systems  Corporation  as  vice 
president  of  business  development.  He 
will  be  serving  as  the  corporation's  senior 
marketing  executive. 

William  L.  Wilder,  CMPS,  is  an  acquisi- 
tion manager  with  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command. 

Linda  G.  Ziegler,  PERH,  has  been  the  aca- 
demic coordinator  of  the  Department  of 
Computer  Services  at  Salisbury  State  Uni- 
versity in  Maryland  since  August  1992.  She 
resides  in  Salisbury,  Md. 

76 

Carol  Armacost  Carter,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  has 
joined  the  Western  Maryland  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  She  is  currently  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  development  for 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 

David  Felzenberg,  BSOS,  M.A.,  is  the 
director  of  foundation  development  for  the 
American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 
Research  and  Education  Foundation  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

James  M.  Hitt,  BMGT,  was  recently 
appointed  regional  vice  president  for 
GEICO  Corporation's  headquarters  in  Dal- 
las, Texas.  He  has  been  with  the  corpora- 
tion since  1962. 


Mae  Alice  Reggy,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was 
recently  named  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  Board  of  Trustees  as  an  honorary 
life  member.  She  has  worked  for  14  years 
in  Africa  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
special  formats.  She  currently  serves  as  an 
international  consultant  in  reading  and  lit- 
eracy for  the  American  Bible  Society. 

77 

Nancy  M.  Pinson-Millbum,  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
has  served  as  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  American  Counseling  Association 
since  1987. 

G.  Lamar  Robert,  AGRI,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  '82, 
spent  three  months  in  the  Philippines 
working  with  the  Philippine  government  to 
develop  a national  strategy  to  prevent  for- 
est destruction.  He  is  currently  the  research 
division  director  at  Payap  Research  and 
Development  Institute  in  Thailand,  w'here 
he  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He 
is  also  the  scoutmaster  of  the  International 
Boy  Scouts  in  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand. 

Dale  R.  Steinfort,  CMPS,  is  a business  rep- 
resentative for  C&P  Telephone. 

78 

Robert  Jay  Deutsch,  ENGR,  M.S.,  is  a tech- 
nical manager  at  Hughes  Network  Systems 
in  Germantown,  Md.,  where  he  works  on 
Hughes'  advanced  digital  cellular  system. 

Bruce  L.  Kluger,  ARHU,  is  senior  associate 
editor  of  Playboy  magazine,  working  pri- 
marily as  video  page  editor  and  as  editor 
of  the  historic  Playboy  "Interview." 

Paul  G.  Marble,  BMGT,  M.B.A.  '80,  was 
recently  named  director  of  internal  audit 
and  compliance  at  Nellie  Mae,  a national 
leader  in  student  loan  financing  and  ser- 
vices. Marble  was  formerly  vice  president 
for  service  and  compliance  at  the  Califor- 
nia Student  Loan  Finance  Corporation. 

Ronald  R.  Smoker,  ENGR,  is  a private 
consultant  working  with  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Alan  T.  Stone,  LFSC,  was  recently  granted 
tenure  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
joined  the  Hopkins  faculty  in  1983  as  an 
assistant  professor  and  currently  teaches  in 
the  Department  of  Geography  and  Envi- 
ronmental Engineering. 
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A Woman’s  Activist 


During  her  undergraduate  years  in  the  early  1960s,  Brenda 
Brown  Lipitz  (EDUC  ’65)  was  not  much  of  a “woman’s  acti- 
vitist,”  but  that  has  changed.  Today,  Lipitz  spends  much  of 
her  time  coordinating  political  and  social  events  to  empower  women. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  Harriet’s  List,  an  organization  similar 
to  Emily’s  List,  Lipitz  actively  campaigns  to  raise  funds  to  have  pro- 
choice  women  leaders  elected  to  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 
“If  we  get  more  women  elected  we  can  see  change  not  only  in  pro- 
choice  but  in  other  areas  as  well,”  she  says. 

It  was  her  extensive  work  as  president  of  the  women’s  division 
of  the  Associated:  Jewish  Community  Federation  of  Baltimore  that 
helped  her  become  conscious  of  women’s  issues. 

Lipitz  challenged  the  federation’s  treatment  of  women  as  sec- 
ond-class members,  traveling  nationwide  to  advocate  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  the  federation’s  top  management  team. 

“Women  are  beginning  to  understand  that  there’s  power  associ- 
ated with  [their]  money,”  says  Lipitz,  who  helped  raised  over  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  federation  during  her  presidency. 

Lipitz,  who  lives  in  Baltimore  with  her  husband,  Roger,  (BMGT 


’64),  has  returned  to  the  university  to  coordinate  the  campus's  first 
Women’s  Studies  Weekend  to  be  held  in  April  1994  in  conjunction 
with  the  Women’s  Studies  faculty  and  staff.  The  theme  for  the 
weekend  is  “Women:  Empowerment  Through  Knowledge,  Support 
and  Relationships.” 

“Women  have  had  their  consciousness  raised  ...  There  is  a need 
to  re-examine  in  a realistic  way  what's  in  store  for  us,”  she  says. 

The  Women’s  Studies  Weekend,  April  29  - May  1,  (see  calendar 
listing  for  details)  will  begin  Friday  evening  with  a reception  and 
keynote  address.  On  Saturday  the  plenary  session  on  “Ways  of 
Knowing”  will  examine  the  new  scholarship  on  women  in  all  their 
diversity  followed  by  workshops  on  health,  psychology,  body 
images,  art,  literature  and  politics. 

Lipitz  says  the  weekend  program,  which  is  open  to  alumnae  and 
other  women,  will  also  provide  opportunities  to  informally  celebrate 
the  meeting  of  old  and  new  friends.  “I  think  it  will  be  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  alumnae  to  get  together  for  a cause  that  is  different  than 
a football  game,"  she  says. 

—Hulda  T.  Romero 
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Fred  Cohn,  ENGR,  is  a marketing  manager 
at  Modicon-AEG,  an  industrial  automation 
firm  in  North  Andover,  Mass.  He  is  work- 
ing on  his  M.B.A.  at  Babson  College  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Claudia  Marie  Fenwick,  ARHU,  is  current- 
ly a project  leader  in  behavioral  science/ 
communication  research.  Employers  include 
Arbitron  Co.,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Westat  Inc.  and  Bechtel  Engineering. 

Barbara  A.  Patterson,  ARHU,  recently 
received  the  Outstanding  Student  Award 
in  the  Physician  Assistant  Program  at 
Essex  Community  College. 

Kenneth  E.  Sassaman,  BSOS,  a research 
archaeologist  at  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology, 
recently  had  his  book.  Early  Pottery  in  the 
Southeast,  published  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  Press.  The  book  provides  a com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  oldest  pot- 
tery in  North  America. 

Lauren  J.  Spiro,  BSOS,  received  an  M.A.  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Baltimore  County  in  1990  and  is  cur- 
rently a residential  case  management 


supervisor  at  the  Montgomery  House  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Wolin,  BMGT,  has  been  elected 
to  partnership  in  the  national  law  firm  of 
Baker  & Hostetler. 
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Donald  G.  Bathurst,  ENGR,  a fire  protec- 
tion engineer  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  was  awarded  the  presti- 
gious Arthur  S.  Hemming  Award  last 
May.  The  award  recognizes  excellence  in 
government  service. 

James  M.  Blake,  ENGR,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  senior  project  manager  at 
McCrone  Inc.'s  headquarters  in  Annapolis, 
Md.  He  resides  in  Columbia,  Md. 

Angela  H.  Cremeans,  ENGR,  is  a regis- 
tered professional  mechanical  engineer  and 
project  manager  at  Henry  Adams  Inc.,  an 
engineering  consulting  firm  in  Baltimore. 

Kevin  Van  Eron,  UGS,  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  Lutherans. 

Joseph  A.  McBrearty,  LFSC,  a Navy  lieu- 
tenant commander,  recently  reported  for 


duty  aboard  the  submarine  USS  Honolulu 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Steven  N.  Zaricki,  AGR1,  received  his  MS. 
degree  in  agricultural  economics  from  West  Vir- 
ginia University  and  has  begun  studies  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Prior  to  returning  to 
school,  he  was  an  assistant  store  manager  for 
HechingerCo. 
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Paul  J.  Sekhri,  LFSC,  MS.  '86,  is  the  mar- 
keting director  of  analytical  products  for 
Massachusetts-based  PerSeptive  Biosys- 
tems, Inc.  The  company  designs,  manufac- 
tures and  markets  advanced  products  and 
systems  for  the  purification  and  analysis  of 
biomolecules. 

Jeffrey  A.  Simenauer,  ENGR,  recently 
joined  the  partnership  of  Cushman,  Darby 
& Cushman  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  spe- 
cializes in  patent  litigation. 
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Clifton  C.  Crais,  ARHU,  is  a faculty  mem- 
ber at  Kenyon  College  in  Gambier,  Ohio. 
His  scholarship  has  focused  on  colonialism 
and  African  resistance  in  South  Africa. 
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Kenneth  R.  Baker,  ENGR,  recently 
received  a doctorate  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Virginia  Tech. 

Michael  Martin  Bretting,  PERH,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  head  of  Eastern  Michigan  Universi- 
ty's Department  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Recreation  and  Dance.  He  was  previ- 
ously chair  of  the  Department  of  Sport  and 
Recreational  Sciences  at  Barry  University  in 
Honda.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Dance  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Sport  Management. 

Karl  E.  Glaeser,  AGRI,  a Navy  lieutenant, 
was  recently  deployed  for  six  months  by 
the  Navy  to  the  Western  Pacific  as  part  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz  Battle  Group. 

David  G.  Swerdlow,  ARHU,  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege, was  recently  awarded  a 1993-94  Ful- 
bright  Scholar  Award.  Last  August,  he 
began  teaching  at  the  Universidad  de 
Piura  in  Peru  and  is  continuing  his 
research  on  the  modernist  Peruvian  poet 
Cesar  Vallejo. 
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Robert  A.  Zimmerman,  ARHU,  has  com- 
pleted training  as  a foreign  service  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  affairs  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  that  explains  and  sup- 
ports U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
rity interests  abroad.  Upon  completing  fur- 
ther training  at  the  American  embassy  in 
Paris,  France,  Zimmerman  will  become 
cultural  affairs  officer  at  the  embassy  in 
Yaounde,  Cameroun. 
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Stuart  Dennis  Goldman, 

BMGT,  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  Plumbing  World 
Inc. 

Michele  A.  Huffman, 

ENGR,  is  working  for  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  as  a water  resources  engineer. 

Mary  J.  Hunt,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  '90,  accepted 
the  position  of  faculty  coordinator  of  Early 
Childhood  Development  at  Charles  County 
Community  College  in  Charles  County,  Md. 

Anthony  LaVigna,  ENGR,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  '89, 
is  currently  working  as  a senior  engineer 
for  Techno-Sciences. 

Jeffrey  M.  Martinez,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  is  an 
elementary  school  principal  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 

Joseph  Patrick  Nelson,  CMPS,  is  a soft- 
ware engineer  for  Mystech  Associates  Inc. 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  working  on  computer 
simulation  systems. 

Margarita  Padilla,  BSOS,  worked  for  the 
San  Francisco-based  Bechtel  Corp.  for 
eight  years  and  expected  her  second  child 
in  December  1992. 

Karen  A.  Quinlan,  BSOS,  was  promoted  to 
business  development  director  in  the  fed- 
eral business  unit  of  the  Computer  Sci- 
ences Corporation  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Noreen  A.  Turyn,  JOUR, 
is  currently  working  as  a 
morning  news 
anchor/reporter  for 
WSET-TV  (ABC)  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  She 
joined  WSET  in  1990. 

Jerald  P.  Warsaw, 

BMGT,  became  the  proud  father  of  his  first 
child,  Erin  Michele,  in  March  1992. 
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Katherine  Cauley,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Professional  Psychology  at  Wright  State 
University  in  Ohio. 

Richard  H.  Lilley,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  director  of  counseling  at  Essex 
Community  College,  where  he  had  been 
chair  of  the  counseling  department  since 
1987.  He  lives  in  Timonium,  Md.,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children. 

Colleen  O'Toole,  ARHU,  was  named 
information  officer  for  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Sciences  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

Carola  Weil,  PUAF,  M.A.,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  executive  director  of 
Women  in  International  Security  (WIIS),  an 
organization  which  serves  as  an  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  for  women  in  foreign 
and  defense  policy.  Prior  to  her  appoint- 
ment, she  was  employed  at  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Friedrich-Ebert  Foundation,  a 
German  nonprofit  political  foundation. 
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Frank  Daskievige,  ENGR,  is  a project  man- 
ager in  the  land  development  engineering 
department  at  Greenhorne  & O'Mara  Inc.,  a 
multidisciplinary  consulting  design  firm. 

Eva  Feldman,  ARHU,  expected  her  master's 
degree  in  public  administration  from 
George  Washington  University  in  May  1992. 

Brian  L.  Grover,  ARHU,  received  his 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Darden  School  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  expected  to 
join  Lehman  Brothers  as  an  associate. 

Ruth  M.  Harris,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  a certified 
adult  nurse  practitioner,  is  also  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Nursing  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry /Community  Health  and  Prima- 
ry Care  Nursing.  Harris  was  awarded  a 
$650,000  grant  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  is  conducting  several 
studies  on  AIDS  prevention  in  drug-depen- 
dent  African  American  women.  A major  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Nurse  Corps,  she 
served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Michael  Lorenzen,  BSOS,  a consultant 
with  Barth  and  Company  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  the  recipient  of  a 1993-94  Luther  North- 
western Theological  Seminary  Quest 
Scholarship. 


Adam  Bennett  Smith,  BSOS,  is  a senior 
underwriting  analyst  for  GEICO. 
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Helen  Marie  Brown,  BSOS,  received  her 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Darden  School  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Upon  gradua- 
tion she  received  the  Faculty  Award  for 
Academic  Excellence  and  expected  to  join 
McKinsey  & Company  as  an  associate. 


Stephen  J.  Manos,  BMGT,  is  employed  as  a 
senior  accountant  with  Price  Waterhouse. 

Margaret  A.  McAleer,  ARHU,  is  a research 
director/assistant  music  director  for 
WBSB,  Variety  104.3  in  Baltimore. 

Linda  M.  Miles,  LFSC,  a senior  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  at  Wake  Forest  University,  expects 
to  train  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Medical 
Center  of  Delaware  in  Newark,  Del. 

Richard  Owens,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  vice  presi- 
dent for  institutional  advancement  and 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Lewis  Uni- 
versity in  Romeoville,  111.,  has  written  and 
taught  extensively  on  topics  involving  U.S. 
history,  international  relations  and  the  U.S. 
Civil  War.  Owens  is  the  author  of  two 
books  entitled:  Peaceful  Warrior:  A Biogra- 
phy of  Horace  Porter,  1837-1921  and  The 
Reichstag  Plot.  He  has  also  published  sever- 
al scholarly  articles. 


James  Anthony  Charanis,  BMGT,  is  a 
regional  sales  manager  for  Disc  Inc.  His 
wife,  Stephanie  Rubin,  BMGT  '87,  was  pro- 
moted to  senior  financial 
analyst  of  CSX  Inter- 
modal. 


William  S.  Kalin,  BSOS, 
M.S.  '92,  recently  joined 
Venture  Tech  Corporation 
as  a management  consul- 
tant. 


Gabrielle  Massaro-Loftus,  HUEC,  is  a 
buyer  with  Neiman  Marcus  in  its  Dallas, 
Texas,  headquarters.  Her  husband,  Harry 
Loftus,  BSOS  '86,  is  a practicing  certified 
financial  planner. 

Edgar  A.  Pimentel,  BSOS,  is  currently  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  at  Tufts  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  Boston. 


Robert  Scott  Paton,  BMGT,  is  currently  a 
tax  accountant  for  Ernst  & Young  in  Balti- 
more. He  married  Denise  Scipion,  BMGT 
'89,  in  June  1992. 

Susan  F.  Wagner,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was  recent- 
ly appointed  chair  of  the  Mathematics,  Sci- 
ence, and  Engineering  Division  of  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College's  Annandale 
campus,  which  she  joined  in  1981. 


Robert  Bryce  Wignall,  BMGT,  is  employed 
as  an  analyst  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Liedong  Xu,  M.B.A.,  obtained  a master's 
degree  in  computer  science  and  is  working 
for  Merck  & Co.  Inc.,  as  a systems  analyst. 


Patrick  Beautz,  ENGR,  was  married  in 
September  1992  and  is  currently  employed 
with  Anderson  Consulting. 


Celia  "C.C."  Carter,  ARHU,  is  a 
researcher/translator  for  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  at  the  American 
embassy  in  Paris,  France. 


Francis  "Frank"  Lacey,  BMGT,  who 
recently  graduated  from  Carnegie 
Mellon  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administra- 
tion, was  honored  as  one  of  the 
two  Entrepreneurs  of  the 
Year  at  the  school. 


CLASS  NOTES 


Pyke's  Poems 


“li 


et’s  all  meet  with  the  Garden 
Caterer,”  reads  Pyke  Johnson  Jr. 
to  his  first  grade  poetry  students. 

“If  not  sooner,  well,  then,  laterer.” 

For  several  years  now  Pyke,  as  he  is  affectionately  known  by 
family,  friends  and  the  kids  at  Old  Greenwich  School  in  his  home- 
town of  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  conducted  a poetry  program 
for  grade  schoolers  in  which  they  recite  poems,  some  of  which 
they  have  written  with  him.  Many  have  ended  up  in  a collection 
of  his  children’s  poetry  aptly  titled  Pyke’s  Poems. 

Many  of  the  poems  are  about  or  for  individual  kids  of  Green- 
wich. Others  are  poems  about  the  school  year,  about  Old  Green- 
wich merchants,  about  bikes  and  swimming  lessons  and  the 
things  that  make  up  a young  person’s  life.  One  recent  workshop 
involved  an  ongoing  concern  of  many  first  graders:  losing  teeth. 

“We  made  a mistake,”  says  Pyke  of  this  particular  workshop. 
“In  the  first  grade  kids  are  losing  their  teeth.  But  first  graders 
don’t  know  many  words  that  rhyme  with  ‘teeth.’” 

His  first  published  poem  was  an  anti  war  piece  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  while  he  was  attending  College  Park.  After  graduat- 
ing with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  English  in  1937,  he  embarked  on 
a three-decade  career  for  Doubleday  and  Company  publishers, 
retiring  in  1980  as  managing  editor.  All  the  while  he  continued 
to  write  light  verse,  mostly  for  adults,  appearing  in  Harpers,  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  many  other  news- 
papers, magazines,  anthologies  and  kids’  books  such  as  Poem 
Stew,  Good  Dog  Poems  and  Scary  Book. 

He  reminisces  fondly  of  his  past,  like  when  The  New  York 
Times  wouldn’t  pay  contributing  poets,  well,  not  with  money  any- 
way: “They  paid  me  with  champagne.  So  I later  wrote  a poem 
about  what  do  you  do  with  champagne,"  he  says. 

It  felt  natural  that  he  concentrate  on  children’s  poetry  when 
he  retired  from  Doubleday  and  began  doing  part-time  work  in  the 
local  library,  observing  the  children  who  frequented  the  library, 
and  creating  poems  about  them.  At  first  they  were  clipped  on 
the  walls.  But  after  filling  the  walls,  then  three  full  scrap 
albums,  Pyke’s  friends  got  together  and  formed  Shorelands 
Press,  for  the  express  purpose  of  publishing  Pyke’s  Poems. 

“They  set  up  the  publishing  company  behind  my  back,  then 
they  told  me,”  says  Pyke,  who  writes  a column  for  the  local 
paper,  works  at  the  bookstore,  library  and  school,  and  continues 
to  write  verse.  “I’m  a character...!  know  half  the  people  in  town. 
And  they  repay  me  with  publishing  my  works.” 

—Michael  Koster 
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Debbie  Anderson, 

HUEC,  received  her  Mas- 
ter of  Education  degree  in 
1992.  She  is  currently  a freshman  adviser  at 
Miami  University  in  Ohio. 

Daniel  F.  Baker,  CMPS,  is  a senior 
research  analyst  at  Catholic  University. 
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Thomas  Boushier,  BSOS, 
is  currently  a graduate 
student  in  labor  studies 
at  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He 
has  written  several  arti- 
cles on  Maryland  labor 
history. 


Donald  S.  Brown,  ARHU,  a lieutenant  in 
the  Navy,  recently  qualified  in  submarine 
warfare  and  was  awarded  the  "Gold  Dol- 
phins" breast  insignia  while  stationed 
aboard  the  submarine  LESS  Narwhal  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Stephen  Gerard  Eugene,  BMGT,  is  a recy- 
cling technician  for  the  Prince  George's 
County  Board  of  Education. 


Lucia  Daubresse,  ARHU,  is  a foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  at  Montgomery  County 
Public  Schools. 

William  C.F.  Malone,  ARHU,  recently 
joined  Griffin  & Company  Inc.,  a market- 
ing and  public  relations  firm  specializing 
in  the  building  industry,  as  an  account 
manager. 


Daniel  A.  Schaeffer, 

BMGT,  is  working  for 
American  Paging  as 
a marketing  pro- 
jects coordinator. 


Wayne  Lawrence 
Wesler,  ENGR,  is 
working  for  Loral 
Aerospace  as  an  orbit 
and  altitude  engineer. 


Kenneth  C.  Falcon,  LFSC,  is  a pharmaceu- 
tical sales  representative  for  Berlex  Labora- 
tories and  lives  in  Laurel,  Md. 


Rochelle  Caplan  Mevorah,  JOUR,  married 
Jack  Mevorah,  ARHU  '88,  in  August  1992. 
They  are  living  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Stephanie  Zolet  Fireman,  BSOS/PERH, 
received  her  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida  and  is  currently 
working  as  a gerontologist.  Both  her  father 
and  uncle  played  football  for  the  Terps 
during  their  Maryland  days. 


Louise  Ann  Toy  Harris,  JOUR,  is  a writer 
of  pharmaceutical  news  for  Information 
Inc.  She  also  writes  for  the  State  Recycling 
Laws  Update  newsletter. 


Daniel  S.  Lieberman,  BSOS, 
graduated  from  New  York 
Law  School  with  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor. 


Rudy  Ramos,  ARHU, 
and  his  wife  Laura  Mann, 
BMGT  '87,  graduated  from  the 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn  with 
their  Masters  of  Fine  Arts  last 
May.  They  expected  a child 
on  Independence  Day. 


Shari  Wunsch,  ENGR,  is 
currently  working  for  the 
American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Tammy  Wyatt,  BSOS, 
won  the  title  of  Miss 
Maryland  in  1992  and  competed  in  the 
Miss  America  Pageant.  Wyatt  is  using  the 
$10,000  scholarship  money  she  won  to 
attain  a degree  in  accounting  from  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  University  Col- 
lege. As  Miss  Maryland  she  has 
been  presenting  a drug  aware- 
ness/self-esteem show  in 
public  schools  across  the 
state. 
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Catherine  Lung  performs 

during  an  international  festival  In  1989. 
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Nicholas  J.  Evashavik,  BMGT,  is  currently 
attending  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law. 

David  Michael  Kahl,  ARHU,  currently 
works  for  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car  and  lives 
in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Allison  Waterworth,  BSOS,  is  working  as 
an  employment  specialist  with  people  who 
have  chronic  mental  illnesses. 


E.  Panetta.  He  previously  worked  as  press 
assistant  to  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt  (D-Mo.) 

Alexander  T.  Hammer,  EDUC,  is 
employed  as  a science  teacher  at  Westlake 
High  School  in  Charles  County,  Md. 

Barbara  Michelle  Hanbury,  BSOS,  is  a 
research  assistant  at  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  is 
currently  pursuing  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  at 
Catholic  University. 
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Joanne  T.  Belevich,  ARHU,  is  currently  a 
paralegal  in  the  Queens  District  Attorney's 
Office  in  New  York.  She  is  looking  forward 
to  law  school  in  the  near  future. 

Charles  R.  Bourne  Jr.,  LFSC,  is  a student 
in  the  M.D./Ph.D.  program  at  Georgetown 
University's  School  of  Medicine. 

Amy  Margaret  Cheffy,  ARHU,  is  current- 
ly working  as  a junior  interior  designer  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Office  of  For- 
eign Buildings. 

Tracy  Davis,  JOUR,  M.A.,  was  recently 
named  manager  of  public  relations  for  Air 
Travel  Card,  a business  travel  payment 
system  used  by  more  than  100,000  corpora- 
tions worldwide. 

Thomas  Martin  Flores,  LFSC,  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in  food  science  in 
California  and  wants  to  say  hello  to  his 
friends  in  Alpha  Chi  Sigma. 

Anthony  R.  Garrett,  ARHU,  a visual  artist 
residing  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  was  one  of  the 
winners  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Prince 
George's  County  Juried  Exhibition  last 
year.  The  Montpelier  Cultural  Arts  Center 
in  Laurel,  Md.,  will  be  hosting  his  first  solo 
exhibit  this  November.  Garrett  also  recent- 
ly had  his  art-work  selected  by  Rep.  Albert 
Wynn's  (D-Md.)  office. 


Matthew  Lee  Hargus,  BSOS,  has  recently 
become  a police  officer  with  the  Maryland 
National-Capital  Park  Police  in  the  Prince 
George's  County  division. 

Gregg  Evan  Jadin,  BSOS,  is  attending  Car- 
dozza  Law  School  in  New  York  City. 

Myrel  Jane  Kurzman,  ARHU,  is  a sales 
associate  for  Hospitality  Partners /Guest 
Quarters  Hotel  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Jill  Lattman,  PERH,  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  nutrition. 

Mary  G.  Luetkemeyer,  BSOS,  is  working 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  Suite  1 100  Inc.,  a 
group  of  independent  consultants  who 
work  in  the  agricultural  field. 

Peter  P.  Osman  Jr.,  ARHU,  is  seeking  a 
second  degree  in  accounting  from  UMCP. 

Anda  Paucitis,  EDUC,  is  a substitute  teach- 
er for  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
and  a third  and  fourth  grade  Latvian  teach- 
er for  Latvian  Ev.  Lutheran  Church. 

Laura  Ann  Petrecca,  JOUR,  is  working  in 
New  York  City  as  a broadcast  research 
analyst  for  Medialink,  a company  that  pro- 
duces and  distributes  video  news  releases. 

Tracy  Ellen  Romo,  EDUC,  is  a special  edu- 
cation teacher  for  Montgomery  County 
Public  Schools.  She  teaches  autistic  children. 


David  B.  Grinberg,  JOUR,  has  been 
appointed  as  press  assistant  to 
White  House  Budget 

Director  Leon 


Alberico  M.  Sessa,  HUEC,  is  currently 
working  for  Merrill  Lynch  in  Princeton,  N.J. 


Paul  D.  Snyder, 


LFSC,  is  currently  work- 
ing for  Triad  Technolo- 
gies as  a validation 
engineer. 


— JQO 

CENTENNIAL  MEDALS  ““ 


MARYLAND 

ENGINEERS 

DESIGNING 

TOMORROW 


In  honor  of  the  Centennial  Year,  we  plan  to 
recognize  outstanding  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  with  Centennial 
Medals,  which  will  be  awarded  at  the  final 
banquet.  Medals  will  be  awarded  to  individu- 
als who  have  distinguished  themselves 
through  outstanding  professional  or  personal 
accomplishments  and/or  service  and  com- 
mitment to  the  college.  The  criteria  are  delib- 
erately broad  so  that  achievements  in  a wide 


variety  of  areas  may  be  recognized.  No 
awards  will  be  made  posthumously. 

We  are  seeking  nominees  for  Centennial 
Medal  recipients  and  encourage  self-nomina- 
tions. Please  complete  the  information  below 
and  on  the  next  page  and  return  it  by  Dec.  15, 
1993.  Enclose  a brief  resume  for  the  nominee 
if  one  is  available.  You  may  nominate  more 
than  one  individual.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, call  Pamela  Stone  at  (301)405-3854. 


CENTENNIAL  MEDAL  NOMINATION 


• Nominee 


• Degree,  Major,  Year 

• Home  Address 


City,  State,  Zip  Code  Home  Phone 

• Business  Address 


City,  State,  Zip  Code  Business  Phone 


On  a separate  piece  of  paper  please  complete  the  following  information: 

• Education  History  (include  honorary  degrees): 

Institution,  Degree,  Date  Received 

• Professional  History: 

Company,  Title,  Dates  of  Service 

• Memberships  (include  professional  associations,  technical  societies,  civic  organizations,  etc.) 

• Leadership  Roles  (include  service  on  boards  and  committees) 

Organization,  Position  Held 

• Honors  and  Awards  Received  (include  status  in  technical  societies) 

• Publications  and  Other  Recognition  (include  specifics  such  as  publication  dates) 

• Volunteer  Efforts  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park 

• Please  prepare  a brief  citation 
(no  longer  than  10  lines)  describing  the 
nominee's  accomplishments. 

• If  this  is  NOT  a self-nomination, 
please  complete  the  information  below: 

Name  of  Nominator 
Address 

City,  State,  Zip  Code 
Daytime  Phone  Number 


Please  return  this  form  by 
Dec.  15, 1993: 

Centennial  Medals  Nomination  Committee 

c/o  Dr.  George  E.  Dieter 

Dean,  College  of  Engineering 

1137  Engineering  Classroom  Building 

University  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  Maryland  20742-3011 


Amy  R.  Stuven,  EDUC,  teaches  seventh 
grade  at  General  Smallwood  Middle 
School  in  Charles  County,  Md. 

Matthew  Vigano,  BMGT,  is  an  assistant 
buyer  for  the  Hecht  Co. 

Linda  Ann  Tuur  Willin,  BSOS,  is  currently 
pursuing  a master's  degree  in  counseling 
and  psychology  at  Towson  State  University. 


'93 

Gregory  W.  Filar,  ENGR,  has  joined  Grein- 
er's Maryland  office  as  an  airport  engineer. 

Christina  Lima,  JOUR,  M.A.,  was  one  of 
the  10  people  selected  nationwide  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times'  Minority  Editorial  Train- 
ing Program. 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 

Wednesday,  November  3 

Anonymity  and  Identity,  a traveling  exhi- 
bition organized  by  the  Anderson  Gallery 
of  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
opens  at  the  Art  Gallery,  featuring  images 
of  the  body  by  five  internationally  known 
artists  working  in  photography  and  video: 
Genevieve  Cadieux  of  Montreal;  Thomas 
Florchuetz  of  Germany;  Gary  Hill  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Annette  Message  of  France; 
and  Holly  Wright  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  exhibit  runs  through  Dec.  23,  and  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public.  Call 
(301)405-2763  for  more  information. 

Sunday,  November  7 
The  Maryland  Chorus  presents  Peace  on 
Earth!  At  3 p.m.  in  Memorial  Chapel.  Call 
(301)405-5568  for  more  information.* 


Monday,  November  15 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents 

Mozart's  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  At 

Tawes  Recital  Hall,  Nov.  15  and  Nov.  18 
at  7 p.m.  Call  (301)405-5546  for  more 
information.* 

Tuesday,  November  16 

Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open  Rehearsal; 

Benjamin  Britten  Festival;  5 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call  (301)405-5548 
for  more  information. 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble;  Benjamin 
Britten  Festival;  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Stamp 
Student  Union  Grand  Ballroom.  Call 
(301)405-5548  for  more  information. 

Wednesday,  November  17 
The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents  Ben 
jamin  Britten's  “Turn  of  the  Screw.”  At 
Tawes  Recital  Hall,  Nov.  17  and  19  at  8 
p.m.  Call  (301)405-5546  for  more  infor- 
mation.* 


Monday,  November  22 

Britten  Birthday  Festival  Concerts;  At  8 

p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call  (301) 
405-5548  for  more  information.* 

Saturday,  November  27 
The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 
Series  presents  the  Kiev  Chamber  Orches- 
tra performing  works  by  Handel,  Silvestrov, 
Prokofiev  and  Schnittke.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Conference  Center  Auditorium,  preceded 
by  a free  preconcert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
Call  (301)403^1240  for  information.* 

Tuesday,  November  30 

The  University  Theatre  presents  “The 
Beaux'  Stratagem"  by  George  Farquhar. 
At  Pugliese  Theatre  from  Nov.  30  through 
Dec.  5 and  Dec.  7-Dec.  11  at  8 p.m.  and 
Dec.  5 and  12  at  2 p.m.  Sign  interpreta- 
tion will  be  available  Dec.  11;  early  reser- 
vations are  requested.  Call 
(301)405-2201, 11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  week- 
days, for  information.* 


Tuesday,  December  7 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open  Rehearsal; 

at  7 p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
(301)  405-5548  for  more  information. 


University  of  Maryland  Chorale  Christmas 
Concert;  at  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall. 
Call  (301)405-5548  for  more  information. 

Friday,  December  10 
The  Concert  Society  WorldSong  Series 
presents  Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan  performing 
Sufi  music  from  Pakistan.  At  8:30  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theater,  preceded  by  a free  precon- 
cert seminar  at  7 p.m.  Ticket  discounts 
are  available  for  senior  citizens,  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  association  members. 

Call  (301)403-4240  for  information.* 


Friday,  November  19 

Britten  Birthday  Festival  Concerts;  At  4 

and  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
(301)405-5548  for  more  information.* 

Britten  Birthday  Festival  Concerts;  At  4 

and  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
(301)  405-5548  for  more  information 


Thursday,  December  2 

The  Department  of  Dance  brings  to  cam- 
pus Dance  Brazil;  7:15  p.m.  in  Preinkert 
Field  House. 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents  an 
informal  showing  at  5 p.m.  in  Dorothy  Mad- 
den Theater  in  the  Dance  Building.  For 
more  information,  call  (301)405-3180. 


Maryland  Gospel  Choir  Concert;  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Stamp  Student  Union  Grand 
Ballroom.  Call  (301)405-5548  for  more 

Bands  Annual  Showcase  concert;  at 8 

p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Call 
(301)405-5548  for  more  information. 

Friday,  December  17 

Maryland  Boy  Choir  Winter  Concert;  at ! 

p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
(301)405-5548  for  more  information.* 


*0 


Symposia  and 
Special  Events 


Saturday,  January  22 

The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 

Series  presents  pianist  Minoru  Nojima 

performing  the  music  of  Haydn,  Schubert 
and  Liszt.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Conference 
Center  Auditorium.  Call  (301)403-4240 
for  information.* 

Wednesday,  February  2 
The  Art  Gallery  hosts  Sources:  Multicul- 
tural Influences  on  Contemporary  African 
American  Sculptors,  featuring  recent 
work  by  Melvin  Edwards  of  New  York  City; 
Martha  Jackson-Jarvis  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  John  Scott  of  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Joyce  Scott  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Denise 
Ward-Brown  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  guest 
curator  is  Stephanie  Pogue,  chair  and  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Art.  The  exhibit 
runs  through  April  11. 

Thursday,  February  3 

The  Art  Gallery  hosts  a panel  discussion 
with  the  curator  and  the  artists  of  Sources: 
Multicultural  Influences  on  Contemporary 
African  American  Sculptors  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Room  2309,  Art-Sociology  Building. 


Saturday,  February  5 
The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 
Series  presents  The  Winner’s  Recital  of 
the  Long-Thibaud  Competition,  one  of 

Europe's  most  prestigious  competitions 
for  piano  and  violin.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Con- 
ference Center  Auditorium.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  information.* 

University  of  Maryland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra presents  Happy  Birthday  Mozart  with 
conductor  William  Hudson  and  pianists 
Bradford  and  Maribeth  Gowen.  At  8 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call 
(301)405-5548  for  more  information.* 

Friday,  February  11 
The  Concert  Society  Olde  Musicke 
Series  presents  the  Tallis  Scholars,  com- 
memorating the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Palestrina,  with  a program  of 
music  by  this  Renaissance  composer.  At 
8 p.m.  in  the  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral, preceded  by  a free  pre-concert  semi- 
nar at  6 p.m.  Call  (301)403-4240  for 
information.* 

Saturday,  February  19 

The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 

Series  presents  soprano  Lauren  Wagner, 

first-prize  winner  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  National  Auditions.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Conference  Center  Auditorium.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  information.* 

Thursday,  February  24 

The  University  Theatre  presents  Jacques 
Brel  Is  Alive  and  Well  and  Living  in  Paris 

by  Jacques  Brel;  production  conception, 
English  lyrics,  and  additional  material  by 
Eric  Blau  and  Mort  Shuman.  At  Tawes 
Theatre,  Feb.  24-26  and  March  3-5  at  8 
p.m.,  Feb.27  at  2 p.m.  Listening  systems 
available  at  all  performances;  audio 
description  Feb.  27  at  2 p.m.  (reserve  no 
later  than  4 p.m.  on  Feb. 
21);  sign  interpretation 
March  5 at  8 p.m.  (early 
reservations  request- 
ed). Call 
(301)405-2201, 

11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
weekdays,  for 
information.* 


Friday,  February  25 
The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 
Series  presents  the  Cleveland 

Quartet,  recognized  worldwide  as 
one  of  the  best  string  quartets  of 
our  time.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Confer- 
ence Center  Auditorium.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  information.* 

The  Department  of  Dance  pre- 
sents an  informal  showing  at  5 
p.m.  in  Dorothy  Madden  Theater 
in  the  Dance  Building.  Call 
(301)405-3180  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Saturday,  February  26 
The  Concert  Society  WorldSong  Series 
presents  Music  of  the  Middle  East,  fea- 
turing Palestinian  virtuoso  Simon  Sha- 
heen  and  Lebanese  artist  Ali  Jihad  Racy. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Conference  Center  Audi- 
torium, preceded  by  a free  pre-concert 
seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  information.* 

Saturday,  March  5 

The  Concert  Society  Chamber  Music 
Series  presents  the  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  premiere  of 
Bright  Sheng's  Quintet  for  Clarinet  and 
Strings,  as  well  as  numerous  other  works. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Conference  Center  Audi- 
torium, preceded  by  a free  pre-concert 
seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  information.* 

Saturday,  March  12 
The  Department  of  Dance  hosts  a Cec- 
chetti  Workshop  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  in 
the  Dance  Building;  continues  on  March 
13. 


Friday  evening,  April  29- 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  1, 1994 
Women:  Empowerment  Through  Knowledge, 
Support,  and  Relationships 

A very  special  weekend  is  being  planned  by  the  Women's 
Studies  faculty  and  a new  advisory  council  chaired  by 
alumna  Brenda  Brown  Lipitz,  Class  of  '65.  Alumnae  and 
other  women  who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  Women’s  Studies  when  they  were  in  college 
are  invited  to  return  to  the  campus  for  speakers, 
entertainment,  and  participation  workshops  by 
faculty  about  the  scholarship  on  gender 
and  women  in  all  their  diversity.  Call 
(800)532-6658  or  (301)405-4631 
for  more  information. 


Friday,  March  18 

The  Concert  Society  Olde  Musicke  Series 

presents  the  Ensemble  for  Early  Music, 

performing  the  modern-day  premieres  of 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  The  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  preceded  by  a free 
pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Call 
(301)403-4240  for  infor- 
mation.* 


Thursday,  March  24 

The  Department  of  Dance 

hosts  visiting  artist  Li 
Chiao  Ping  at  8 p.m.  in 
Dorothy  Madden  Theater  in 
the  Dance  Building.  Sec- 
ond performance  on  March 
25,  same  time  and  loca- 
tion. Call  (301)405-3180 
for  more  information. 


Sports  and 


SDOI 

Alur 


umnl  Events 

Saturday,  November  20 

The  1993  football  season  brings  the 
Terps  to  Wake  Forest  at  1 p.m.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (301)314-7070  or 
1(800)462— TERP. 

Saturday,  December  4 
Engineering  Centennial:  Holiday  Concert 
and  Reception.  Join  College  of  Engineer- 
ing alumni  and  friends  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Chorus  annual  holiday  concert 
at  Memorial  Chapel.  A reception  will  be 
held  in  the  Rossborough  Inn  immediately 
following  the  concert.  Call  Pam  Stone  at 
(301)405-3854  for  more  information. 


* Admission 
charged  for  this  event. 
All  others  are  free. 
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Patrick  Craig  is  an 
associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Art. 
He  has  been  teaching 
at  the  university  since 
1976.  "Top  Spin," 

30"  x 22",  pastel  on 
paper,  is  a selection 
from  his  most  recent 
body  of  work  which  is 
currently  on  view  at 
Gallery  K in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


PATRICK  CRAIG 


Patrick  Craig,  who  has  been  with  the  university's  Art  Department  for  17 
years,  describes  his  latest  work,  a series  of  drawings,  as  "abstractions 
that  are  a combination  of  images  from  the  natural  world"  that  have  been 
constantly  changing  and  evolving  through  the  years.  His  most  recent 
works  have  been  especially  influenced  by  his  underwater  photography. 
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Symbolizing  a tradition  of  excellence  for  the  home  or  office. 
Solid  Marble;  Ht.  22”;  Wt.  8 Lbs.;  Solid  Brass 


The  IJMCP 
Lamp 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  has 
commissioned  Sirrica,  LTD.  to  create  another 
edition  of  the  popular  UMCP  lamp. 

The  distinctive  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  Seal  is  vividly  re-created  in  gold  on  the  black 
parchment  shade.  This  classic  desk  lamp  is  hand- 
polished  and  hand-assembled  of  the  finest  solid 
brass  and  features  a solid  black  marble  base  and 
centerpiece.  Indeed,  the  lamp  makes  an  impressive 
statement  of  quality  about  the  owner. 

You  can  also  have  your  lamp  personalized  with  an 
engraved  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  marble  base.  The 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Lamp  is  a 
tremendous  value  as  you  are  able  to  purchase  direct 
from  Sirrica,  Ltd. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  your  lamp  or  you  may  return  it  within 
fifteen  days  for  exchange  or  refund. 

Whether  selected  for  your  personal  use  or  as  an 
expressive,  thoughtful  gift,  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  Lamp  is  certain  to 
command  attention. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be 
placed  by  dialing  toll  free 
1-800-346-2884. 

All  callers  should  request  to  speak  with 
Operator  747M. 

NOTE:  For  Christmas  delivery,  all  orders 
must  be  telephoned  or  postmarked  by 
December  10. 


REPLY  FORM  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARK  LAMP 


Please  accept  my  order  for  the  following  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Lamp(s) 

University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Lamp(s)  @ $159.00  each. 

QUANTITY  (Include  $8.00  for  insured  shipping  & handling  charges.) 

I wish  to  have  my  lamp  personalized  @ $20.00. 

PERSONALIZED 


Full  Name  Year  of  Degree 

*On  shipments  to  North  Carolina,  add  6%  sales  tax. 

I wish  to  pay  for  my  lamp(s)  as  follows: 


□ 


By  a single  remittance  of  $ made  payable  to  Official 

UMCP  Lamp,  which  I enclose 


By  charging  the  amount  of  $ 

to  my  credit  card  indicated  below: 


□ ! 


I I 


□ 


Full  Account  Number:  Expiration: 


Month 

X 

Year 

X 

SIGNATURE: 

TELEPHONE:  ( ) 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO: 

OFFICIAL  UMCP  LAMP 
P.O.  Box  3345 
Wilson,  NC  27895 

Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  shipment.  All  Callers  should  ask  for  Operator  747M. 


PLEASE  PRINT  PURCHASER'S  NAME  CLEARLY.  IF  "SHIP  TO"  ADDRESS  IS 
DIFFERENT.  PLEASE  ATTACH  SHIPPING  ADDRESS  TO  ORDER  FORM. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE  ZIP 


CREDIT  CARD  PURCHASERS  MAY 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-346-2884 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  Correction  Requested 


Maryland 
With 
Pride. . . 


These  fine  accessories  will  show 
your  pride  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  and  the 
Alumni  Association.  Made  of  100% 
silk,  the  scarf  and  necktie  are  as 
rich  and  colorful  as  the  traditions 
at  Maryland.  Perfect  to  wear  at  ath- 
letic events  and  other  university 
activities,  these  items  are  available 
exclusively  from  the  College  Park 
Alumni  Association. 


Scarf  $38. 
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Name: 

Address: , 

City: 

State,  Zip: 

Daytime  Telephone: 

PLEASE  SEND: 

Maryland  neckties  at  $28  each 

Maryland  scarves  at  $38  each 

+ $5.00  Shipping  and  Handling 
MD  Residents  Only  (add  5%  Sales  Tax) 


$ TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

VISA  or  MC  #: 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  card: 


Checks,  MasterCard  and  VISA 
are  all  accepted.  Orders 
charged  to  your  College  Park 
Alumni  Association  VISA 
benefit  the  association.  Please 


allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery. 

Telephone  Orders: 

Call  (301)  405-4678 
or  (800)  336-8627 
Please  have  your  credit  card 
number  ready. 

Mail  Orders: 

Mail  this  completed  order  form 
with  payment  to: 

Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Mary  land 
College  Park,  MD 

20742-5425 
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